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tz AN IDEAL NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 

There is no better New Year’s present than a year’s sub- 
scription to the ‘‘ Spectator.’’ 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ will be sent post free from its offices, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad for 30s. per annum, 
payable in advance. Subscriptions can also be sent through 
any newsagent or bookstall. 

Readers who find difficuity in obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 
should at once communicate with the ansattel as above. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—»>—_—_. 


fF°HE year that will have begun before our next issue | 


may well prove one of the most fateful that has | 
ever dawned on mankind. If the nations of the world 
take the right turning, all may be well. If the wrong 
is chosen, the future of civilization must remain dark 
and precarious. We have stated elsewhere how all | 
depends upon the solution of the problem of reparations, | 
how that problem in turn depends upon the just settle- 
ment of the inter-Allied debts, and, finally, how in the 
last resort both problems turn upon a proper under- 
standing being arrived at between the two halves of the 


English-speaking race. 


If America and Britain can envisage their duty in 
the same way at the same time, all may yet be well. 
A great deal, possibly everything, will depend upon 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin's visit to the United States. We) 


found strong hopes upon his mission, and his words on 
his leaving England seem undoubtedly of good omen. 
They scem to show that he is approaching the duties 
with which he is charged in exactly the right spirit. | 
He evidently realizes that his prime business is to pay 
the debts of this country, as honest and honourable 
men always pay them, and not to talk about them, 
and not to lecture the American People upon their 
duties. Above ail, we are not going to beg any financial 


or other favours from America. Anything she can do 
for us and for the world must come from her and her 
alone, and not be asked for by us. But when once we 
have placed ourselves in a position of equality with 
America, as we shall when we have settled the matter 
of our indebtedness, we can speak with her as equals 
in regard to the economic salvation of the world. 
It is not a question affecting Furope alone. 





At the moment there is plenty of talk in America on 
all sorts of problems connected with the visits of Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin and of Colonel Harvey, and the resolu- 
tion which Senator Borah has introduced into the Senate. 
On such matters, however, at any rate at their present 
stage of development, the less said the less likelihood 
ae harm and misunderstanding, for public opinion in 

America is bewildered and suspicious. It is to be 
| hoped, then, that our leaders of public opinion, and chicf 
among them the newspapers, will do nothing still further 
to complicate the issue. What we shall do if we are 
wise is to trust to the instinctive good sense of the 
| American people as a whole. If we do that, we shall 
‘not be disappointed. If—no matter how good our 
intentions—we overwhelm America with confused advice 
as to her duties, we may prevent the true voice of America 
ever being heard. The British Government have done 
the right thing, and with that we can be content. 





In the region of foinel gn affairs there is not much to 
| be said whichis of goodomen. The telegrams of Thursday 
|show that the Reparations Commission has declared 
|Germany to be in voluntary default in regard to her 
| timber deliveries. This declaration was made in spite 
\of the strong protest of Sir John Bradbury, the British 
| delegate. It is argued that according to the strict 


| letter of the law the French now have the right “to 


proceed alone” if they so choose against Germany 
But though the French, who are great bargainers and 
meticulous in asserting their legal rights, will no doubt 
not fail to preclaim their rights, we shall be very much 
surprised if they act upon them. They have of late, 
we believe, come to realize how tremendous would be 
| the reactions against them which must occur in this 
country, and also in America, if they were to take preci- 
 pitate action or to demand their full pound of flesh 
upon a punctilio. But here again harm and not good 
must be the result of premature criticism. When 
everything turns upon the interpretation to be given 
'to the word “respective” in the Agreement, as it is 
|alleged it does, newspaper discussion is not likely to be 
| very helpful. Still, it will take a great deal to make 
us believe that a dangerous interpretation of the word 
is the whisper which is going to dislodge 


* respective ” 
the avalanche. 


The Papal Encyclical letter which was published last 
Saturday deplores the continuance of the dark clouds 
of hatred, mutual distrust and hostility which shroud 
the public affairs of nations, great and small, conquerors 
In a somewhat eonventionally worded 


and conquered. 
passage in regard to the decline of morality in the family 
and in the individual the Pope calls for the Peace of 
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Christ. In conclusion, he repeats the customary protest 
against the position of the Italian State with regard to 
the Papacy. “Though the Church,” says the Pope, 
“does not interfere in purely earthly affairs, it cannot 
allow the civil pewers on this account to detract from 
the rights given her by God.” We are sure that Ilis 
Holiness means well, and though the traditions of the 
Vatican are not (to put it in its mildest form) super- 
tolerant, we are quite willing to believe that he is himself 
a tolerant man and truly anxious that peace and good 
will should prevail. 





What the policy of the Vatican really lacks just now 
is courage. That, and that alone, can prevent that 
complete petrification of the Roman Church of which 
there are already too many ominous signs. As proof of 
want of courage in the Papacy, take its utter failure to 
speak plainly and sternly to those who profess to be its 
zealous followers in Ireland. If moral questions, like 
that of the advocacy of private murder as an instrument 
of policy, had been taken up by Rome during the past 
three years, the world would have had a very different 
feeling towards those who make claims so tremendous 
on behalf of the occupants of the chair of St. Peter. 


Yet the head of the Roman Church let pass without 
public comment or reproval a portent so terrible as the 
publication of the article in defence of murder issued with 
the imprimatur of the Arehbishop of Dublin. It is true 
that there was a weak and futile apology, issued after the 
exposure of the article by the Spectator, which sought to 
throw the blame for the use of the imprimatur on the 
printer! The Papacy, however, gave no public contra- 
diction of the hateful citations of the casuists of 350 
years ago in favour of basing civil war on assassination. 








The timid Papal policy in regard to Ireland has done 
greater injury to the influence of the Vatican than amy- 
thing that has happened within living memory. Not 
only was the policy bad in itself, but it came at the worst 
possible time, that is, at an epoch when men are looking 
for a lead, and a strong Jead, in regard to public morals 
from the man who regards himself, and is regarded by 
millions of other men, as the ultimate exponent of Christian 
ethics. The Papal attitude has caused a sense of utter 
bewilderment. It is of derelictions of duty like these 
that the Hebrew Prophet and Philosopher speaks when 
he tells us “* Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
There seems, alas! to be little vision at the Vatican. 





We congratulate the Government of Northern Ireland 
most heartily upon the firm and yet just way they have 
dealt with Cardinal Logue and his monstrous threat to 
disobey the law of the land in which he lives and which 
secures him and his followers full protection. Just before 
Christmas the Cardinal announced that in spite of the 
curfew regulations, which are absolutcly necessary for 
the prevention of riot and murder, he would proceed 
to the Cathedral after curfew in order to hold the 
midnight Mass which had been announced for Christ- 
mas Eve. On Sunday morning, however, he thought 
better of his declaration that he would hold the Mass, 
though it involved a breach of the law, and announced 
that the midnight Mass was abandoned. ‘We congratulate 
the Duke of Abercorn and Sir James Craig on their 
firmness and good sense. 





We note with great satisfaction the statement made 
by the Prime Minister, as Member for Central Glasgow, 
to a deputation representing the Glasgow trades council 
and the unemployed of that city. He declared in the 


first place that we could not deal with the unemployed 





problem by borrowing money. That would only end 
in an industrial crash. Then he went on to say that 
there was no big pool of profits from which higher w ages 
could come. The schemes for suspending the payment 
of part of the interest on the National Debt would simply 
mean commercial ruin. They would destroy the credit 
of the country. The Prime Minister went on to express 
his belief that the improvement in the unemployment 
figures would continue and that there was no fear of their 
rising again. Mr. Bonar Law ended his speech with the 
following hopeful sentences :— 


“Tam convinced that, bad as things are, we have reached the 
bottom, and unless there is very serious trouble in Europe—the 
ag is very serious—we are going to have a real trade revival. 

Ve have to depend on trade, and I think it is improving.” 





What makes this specially noteworthy and specially 
consolatory is our knowledge that Mr. Bonar Law would 
not have used the words he did unless he thoroughly 
believed in them. Mr. Bonar Law does not, like his 
predecessor, cultivate the levity of irresponsible optimism ! 
Yet, curiously enough, this is used against him by his 
detractors. When he is perplexed he says so and admits 
that he cannot exactly say how he stands or how things 
stand in general. Surely that is more honest, and more 
useful, than the boasts of the guide who, when he does not 
in the least know where he is, will still assure you that he 
knows every inch of the way, that “ everything is all 
right,” and that he will get you “ home within two hours 
at the very most”? That may be the sort of guide for 
certain races, but it is certainly not the sort desired by 
the British people. 


We are glad to note that the figures of unemploy- 
ment published by the Ministry of Labour show a very 
considerable decline when compared with those of 
iast year. The total on December 18th was 1,859,100, 
which is 465,683 less than the figures recorded at the 
beginning of last January. What will they be this time 
next year? If trade revives they may a year hence be 
down by a million. But trade will not revive till the joint 
problem of Reparations and of the Allied Indebtedness 
is settled. Those are the Poles on which the fate of 
the world turns. But for the solution of great problems, 
nothing is more clearly contra-indicated. than Panic, 
Vindietiveness, Suspicion, and Pessimism. Courage, 
Generosity, the Constant Mind, Charity, Faith and Hope 
—these are the solvent qualities. 





On Christmas Eve a special service was held at 
Westminster Abbey for the acceptance of a new pro- 
cessional cross, given by the Ion. Rodman Wanamaker, 
of the United States. After the singing of a carol the 
cross was carried from the west door of the Abbey to 
the Presbytery, where the Dean and the rest of the 
Abbey clergy received the gift. Colonel Wood, who 
was charged by Mr. Wanamaker to make the presenta- 
tion, declared that the cross was offered as a symbol 
of the Anglo-American Entente. Colonel Wood, 
after acknowledging the honour of being allowed to add 
to the numberless treasures already enshrined in the 
Abbey—that is, in the religious centre of the British 
Empire—declared that the donor trusted that the cross 
would prove an emblem of that friendship among 
English-speaking races which he had so much at heart. 
The Dean then accepted the gift, which he placed on the 
altar, as a pledge of brotherhood among English-speaking 
peoples. The cross, which is evidently a wonderful piece 
of workmanship, has a series of beaten gold pancls on 
which sacred subjects are represented. The figures of the 
founders and patrons of the Abbey are well chosen— 
St. ‘Peter, King Sebert, Edward the Confessor, Henry IIL, 
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Henry VII. and Queen Elizabeth. It is stated that no 
yood was used in making the cross, which is entirely 
built up of precious metals, ivory, enamel and sapphires. 
We are glad that the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
so fully recognize that the Abbey is the shrine of the 
whole English-speaking race, whose unity in diversity 
is fully recognized within its walls. 








The Report of the Road Fund, which was lately issued 
by the Ministry of ‘Transport, affords some interest- 


ipg reading and shows how great is the opportunity 


before us of making a really good thing out of 
our distracted and higgledy-piggledy roads instead 
of a wasteful mixture of muddle and half measures. 


One of the most encouraging facts in the Report is an 
account of the unexpectedly high quality of road-work 


done by the unemployed. That is exactly what we 


hoped would happen if the problem was approached | 


in the proper way—i.c., as a public benefit and not as a 
semi-diseciplinary measure for keeping down the un- 
employed lists. No doubt a sham unemployed or work- 
on a road than he will 


such as 


shy man will do no more work 
the genuine unemployed, 
» hundred thousand, will work 


on anything else, but 
we have now, alas! by the 
if they are properly organized and made to feel that they 
are worth something and not mere encumbrances, 
The notion that an unemployed man has not the requisite 
skill or physique for road-work is rubbish. If it were 
true, how could the men in France have dug themselves in 
or made miles of roads and railways behind the lines ? 
Yet this work was seldom aided by any of the enormous 
plant without which people now tell 
road. The roadmaking 


trench-work, was largely 


and 
us it is impossible to make a 
in the fighting 
the product of individual poe xes and spades, 


expensive 


zones, like the 


An Italian writes to us in 


Signor Mussolini and his Government :— 

statement that if circumstances 
rendered it necessary he would be ready to proclaim himself the 
prince of reactionaries is significant. Both ILouses have by an 
overwhelming vote accorded the man who might have made himself 
dictator, but who rather chose the Constitutional road, plenary 
powers fora year. Without them the herculean task he has under- 
taken to reduce a vastly inflated bureaucracy to reasonable propor- 
tions would have been impossible. The air is lighter. here is a 
sense that an incubus has been removed, that unrealitics and in- 
sincere conditions of make-believe have passed away, and that 
grandiloquent phrases which never resulted in action will hence- 
forth cease to impress. Greater efficiency is already noticeable in 
some of the publie services, and voluntary offers are being received 
from public servants to work an additional hour. A man is at 
the head of affairs who burns no incense on the altars of Demos, 
und does not fear to teli the truth as he sees it in direct language 
vith no superlatives.” 


correspondent regard to 
A o 


‘Signor Mussolini's recent 


Our correspondent continues :— 

“In a remarkable speech in the Senate on November 26th 
Signor Mussolini did not hesitate to unmask certain illusions. 

A previous speaker had reminded him of the eternal 
principles of Liberalism. If, he answered, to be a Liberal meant 
to give forty individuals with no conscience liberty to ruin forty 
millions of Italians, then he declined to be a Liberal. But party 
nomenclature left him indifferent. He worshipped no fetish, not 


even the fetishism of liberty, when the interests of the country 
were at stake. Liberty had not only rights but also duties. He 
did not intend to override the laws or the Constitution. But he 


meant discipline to be something more than a mere word. His 
pelicy was not directed against the proletariat. He did not mean 
to drive the people back to those miserable conditions under which 
they had formerly lived, but if he contemplated their material and 
spiritual elevation it was not because he had any belief that numbers 
would produce special types of civilization in the future. Ife left 
such idealities to those who claimed to be the hierophants of such a 
mystic religion. The reasons for which he sought tt 
of the people were very different,and they arose from national 
considerations. They were dictated by the logie of facts, by the 
conviction that a nation could not be united ine oneord and harmony 
ii twenty million working men were condemned to misery and want. 
ft might however be, nay it was certain, that his policy towards 
Labour, anti-demagogic if you will, because he could not offer a 
paradise which was not his to dispose of, would be far more advan- 
tageous to the mass of the toilers than a policy which had 
seduced and mystified them to expect in vain the realization of 
an unsubstantial mirage. 


ic well-being | 
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_ The danger of the situation, of course, lies in the fact that a 
single man and not : in administrative system has become responsible 
for the destinies of Italy.’ 

The Cautionary Card of that admirable institutic n, 
the Charity Organization Society, has just reached us. 
Its object is to warn subscribers of the Society against 
certain persons and institutions appealing for support 
about whom special information is available in the 
Society’s records. One paragraph from the little memo- 
randum issued with the for its wit 
as forits wisdom. The passage about the young Armenian 
girl reminds one, indeed, of the 
Voltaire’s Candide about Mile. 


‘ard is as remarkable 


famous passage in 
Cunegonde :— 

Some stories told in begging appeals never grow old and never 
seem to need alteration. They must be successful, for they continue 
to be told, year in and year out, without any change except, perhaps, 
of name and address. The sailor who demands an immediate 
remittance to enable him to get to Hartlepool is stiil trying to 
reach his destination. The housemaid of many years ago (it is a 
man) is still in dire want. The young Armenian girl, ruined by 
Turkish brutality in 1922, first began to be ruined in the Bulgarian 
atrocities of 1875. The family forced by dire distress to sell scissors 
in the streets, and the man who sends telegraphic money order 
forms to the clergy for completion and payment, are still in the same 
need of assistance. The poet and scholar of Hove, who weighs only 
four and a-half stone, still uses under many aliases the same address 
in Ranelagh Villas, and still boasts the same motto; ‘* Audaces 
Fortuna Juvat,’” 


But though the Charity Organization 
properly salts its good sense with wit, it 
i.e, that in charity the 
part is not money, but mind. 


Soci ty 
still is true to 


very 


its great ideal indispensable 


The plague of mendicancy can only be cured by people taking 

their charity seriously, and believing that it has a social force 
which has a wide influence, both for good or for evil, and by schooling 
themselves to a new sincerity and to a higher purpose. This is 
the beginning of Charity and of Charity Organization. This is our 
aim and our ideal.” 
And yet such is the irony of circumstance that this great 
truth needs money to bring it ! s brains. In 
a word, the Charity Organization Society asks for support. 
We endorse its demand whole-heartedly and unreservedly, 
There is no better charity than this. Caritas Caritatum, 
Cheques should be sent to H. L. Woolleombe, 
Secretary of the Charity Organization Society, Denison 
Ifouse, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1 


A scheme for harnessing the 
give us cheap electrical current for all 
it is stated, is being considered by the 
Agriculture. The plan, we are told, r¢ 
with great, wide wings projecting from each sk 
placed on the hill-tops. These 
not revolve like those of the ordinary winc 
go round and round, just above the 


home to men’: 


Ksq., 


winds and making them 
rural districts 
Ministry of 
quires low bi tildings, 
le, to be 
will 
will 


seems, 
mill, but 


se , “8 
ground, with a 


wings, it 
i 


horizontal movement like that of a capstan. Whether 
I 

the scheme is practicable we do not know, but it is quite 

certain that if we could break in olus to harness our 


windy island would greatly benetit. 


It is obvious, however, that to make it a suecess we must 
have cheap elec But that, we arc assured, if 
not already obtained, i immediate future. 
Let us hope it is so. of wind power 
universality 
there are calms when the 
sleeping flowers”; but in 
anticyclones are not usually lasting. Weall r 
old Scots laird who favoured planting trees because 
“the’re growing while you site 
pleasant would it be to | 


ric storage. 
is a thing of the 
One great advantage 
inexhaustib lity. No 
-gathered 

such perfect 


nember the 


deubt 


hike 


is its and 
winds are “ up 


our climate 


roaring while one lay in : blankets 
and the thought—* they are making me light and heat 


sport for to-m« 
s 





and moter tran 


ate, 3 per cent., changed from 34 per eent. July 13, 
per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99g; 


week, 903; a year ago, 


Bank R 
1922; 5 
Thursday 


923. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


——. 


By EVELYN WRENCH. 








VHE fact that the Christians of India have increased 
more rapidly than the adherents of any other 
creed during the past decade may come as a surprise 
to many. In 1911 the number of native Christians was 
3,876,000 ; in 1921 the total was 4,754,000, an increase 


of 878,000, or 22.7 per cent. Compared to the number O¢ 


Hindus and Moslems, these figures may seem infinitesimal 
nevertheless, they are not without significance, and if 
the present rate of increase can be maintained during 
the present century, it is impossible to over-estimate 
their influence on the future of India. The Chicago 
Journal thus summarizes the Indian census figures :-—— 


Hindus .,. ‘cs 216,724,000 
Moslems ss a ee sity wa 68,735,000 
Buddhists ‘a en “* és ga 11,571,000 
Animists ‘es ee wi 7 es 9,775,000 
Christians ‘a + ee . 4,754,000 
Sikhs .. ia a a ee ad 3,239,000 
Jains ee - 1,179,000 
Parsees _ ie ma ar - 102,000 
Jews ae ais as ae is aa 22,000 
All others o* ae oe oe es 2,831,000 

Total os iim mT a .. 818,942,000 





This is how the Chicago Journal comments on the 
matter :— 

“ Looking at the matter as coldly as a visitor from Mars might 
do, one can see that the best thing that could happen to India 
and, through India, to the world, would be conversion to some 
form—any form—of Christianity. While the caste system holds 
sway, and the population is divided into four main castes, several 
hundred subeastes, with a residuum of millions ef people so far 
beyond the pale that their very touch is deemed pollution, there 
is small chance of real progress in India. Mohammedanism cuts 
this caste knot, but does so at the price of an aroused and vicious 
intolerance, and of running its converts into a blind alley where 
further progress is impossible. Christianity performs the same 
service without exacting any such price, and, in addition, links its 
converts to the peoples who, whatever their faults, have led the 
world’s civilization for centuries. The missionary will do more to 
emancipate India than the agitator.” 

The somewhat confused political situation arising out 
of the elections in Australia and New Zealand has made 
it impossible to fix a definite date for the proposed 
Imperial Economic Conference, to which reference has 
already been made on this page of the Spectator. The 
negotiations, however, are proceeding, and there seems 
little doubt that the general idea of the Conference, at 
which the methods of developing the economic resources 
and trade of the Dominions will be discussed, will meet 
withapproval. It seems probable that the representatives 
of the Dominion Governments will assemble in London 
in June or July. 

All who are acquainted with the excellent work of 
the American University Union in Europe in establishing 
fresh contacts between the English-speaking peoples 
will learn with pleasure that Dr. George E. MacLean, 
its director, has just returned to London from a most 
successful visit to .twelve of the leading universities 
in the United States, extending as far West as the State 
University of Nebraska. In a letter to the writer, 
Dr. MacLean remarks: ‘ There is no question that the 
people gencrally, East and West, are feeling more friendly 
to Great Britain than before the War and that the friend- 
liness has increased since the Washington Conference.” 


It is impossible to over-estimate the value of the work 
of bodies such as the American University Union in 
linking up educationists on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The next step in the task of making the British and 
American peoples better acquainted would seem to 





be some kind of linking-up of the teachers in the secondary 
and elementary schools in both countries. Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton, as chairman of the Common Interests Com. 
mittee of the English-Speaking Union, has devoted 
much thought to this problem, and is ‘attempting to 
establish an endowment fund which will enable an 
elementary school teacher from Great Britain to visit 
the United States during a holiday season each year. 
This should be only the first of many such travelling- 
scholarships. For a variety of reasons, among which 
are better pay and that admirable transatlantic 
institution, the Sabbatical year, American teachers, as 
a whole, are much better acquainted with European 
conditions than are British teachers with American 
University and school life. If Mrs. Lyttelton’s travelling- 
scholarship could ultimately develop into a kind of 
teachers’ exchange, which would enable hundreds of 
British school-teachers to visit the United States yearly, 
she and those associated with her would have accomplished 
a piece of work of lasting value. 

Mr. William Dubilier, a pioneer in wireless-telephony, 
and inventor of several devices which have helped 
forward that science in America, has been visiting 
London and discussing the possibilities of broadcasting 
in 1950 with a correspondent of the Times. In the 
United States the “ radio” set has become as much a 
household necessity as the gramophone. There are now, 
in America, more than 270 broadcasting stations, and 
over a million homes are equipped with wireless instru- 
ments. This is the vision which Mr. Dubilier has of 
wireless in America thirty years hence :— 

“It must become a great civilizing and educative influence, 
and the Carnegies of the next generation, instead of providing 
libraries and institutes, will endow big broadeasting stations, 
which will put the finest music and other valuable things at the 
disposal of millions. Famous singers and great orchestras will 
give concerts which may be heard over vast areas. Election 
candidates will reach a whole electorate in a day, instead of taking 
a month. Farmers will get daily reports on market prices and 
all the important news. By 1950, isolation should be a thing of 
the past.” 

The Times Peking correspondent reported last week 
the gratifying news that the British Chargé d Affaires 
had informed the Chinese Government that Great 
Britain had decided in principle to devote her share 
of the Boxer indemnity “to expenditure mutually 
beneficial to both countries.”” The Entente Powers 
agreed in 1917 that China should be cxeused for five 
years from making any payments on account of the 
indemnity in recognition of her services to the Allies 
in declaring war on Germany. The five years’ term 
expires on December 31st. The British share of 
the indemnity, principal and interest, worked out 
at £147,000,000 spread over thirty-eight years, of 
which sum about a third has already been paid. The 
United States Congress has sanctioned the remission of 
the American share. Japan is about to do the same, 
and France has decided to devote her share to liquidating 
the debts of the Banque Industrielle in China. The 
Associated British Chambers of Commerce in China have 
urged the Government to forgo the indemnity and 
devote the proceeds to Chinese education, and the 
action of the British Chargé d’Affaires at Peking is 
the result of these representations. The advantages 
of affording young Chinamen the opportunity of being 
educated in British Universities and of getting into 
touch with British life and thought are obvious. Britons 
in the Far East have long regretted that few Chinese 
students attend British Universities, whereas many 
resort to America and Japan. ‘They believe that the 
remission of the Boxer indemnity will induce Young 
China to study in Great Britain or the Dominions, 
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TOPICS OF THE 
a 
WHAT OF THE NEW YEAR? 
TO AMERICA. 
we of the New Year? Is it to be the beginning 
of better things or is the world to remain in 
its misery and sink even deeper in the mire ? Who dare 
give a confident answer ? Certainly we cannot pronounce 
one which is happy and also firmly founded on reason. 
Though instinctively we are convinced that we shall yet 
save ourselves by our own exertions and Europe by our 
example, we cannot afford positive proof that our optim- 
ism turns on the poles of truth. We hear an inner voice 
that is calling “* All is well,’’ but we cannot show to others 
that it is the lively oracle of God and not the wandering 
echo of some old deception of mankind. But though we 
dare not pretend to certainty when we lack the rock-bed 
base of fact we can, at any rate, show whence the light 
will come if it dawns, and how it will heal and save us 
if we are not so foolish or so ill-fated as to obscure it with 
the smoke and fog and darkness of our own creation. 

The world is growing poorer and more wretched 
i.e., is less and less able to feed and house and clothe 
itself, Yet there are as many diligent labourers ready 
to work and weave and tili the soil and drive the engines 
as ever there were. The carth still gives us her harvest 
and still the raw material of manufacture is abundant 
and waiting to be turned into the thousand things men 
need and desire so greatly. There is no difficulty even 
about the precious metals. There is not only as much 
treasure, as much gold and silver, in the world as there 
was before the War, but a good deal more. Practically 
no bullion was lost, while a great deal of ore was turned 
into new gold and silver. What, then, is the matter ? 
Why do the wheels not move? Why are we so poor in 
the midst of potential plenty? Why tarry the wheels 
of the Chariot of Commerce ? 

The answer is mainly psychological. Nations are poor 
because they cannot trade. They cannot trade because 
they cannot get eredit. They cannot get credit because 
men have no confidence in the stability of prices. But 
how can prices be stable if the measuring rod of value 
is the trick rod of the Harlequinade ? What is a foot 
on Sunday is a yard on Monday, half a foot on Tuesday, 
and an inch on Wednesday. That is not trade, but a 
nightmare. 

Well, what is to be done about it? Commerce, the 
mechanism of must be stabilized. But can 
this be done, and, if so, how? It can be done by an 
instrument of exchange which does not daily or weekly 
alter in price—7.e., in degree of value. And this means 
agreeing on a fixed currency which shall not be altered, 
cither inflated or deflated, by an Act of State. But such 
an agreement, such a covenant of mutual credit, can 
only be got if the nations trust each other and believe 
their relations to each other to be just, or at any rate 
possible, and so permanent. What does all this mean 
when put into practice in such a world as exists to-day ? 
Ilow can we attain to agreement and mutual confidence ? 
What is the road by which we can reach this relative 
Paradise ? The first step on the way is the settlement of 
the problem of Reparations. Till Germany knows exactly 
what she will have to pay, and knows also that it is not 
more than she can pay without ruin, she will never be able 
to place herself in a posture to pay. But unless this is 
quickly settled she will permanently adopt the non 
possumus attitude. But what is it that in the last resort 
prevents France coming to a reasonable agreement as 
to what Germany is to pay, and helping to put her 
debtor, who is, in a sense, licr trade partner, into a 
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position which will enable her to live and yet pay the 
damages awarded by the International Jury? ‘Till the 
exact and final amount of the Reparation payments is 
fixed and made irrevocable, and so has become an incen- 
tive to effort on the part of the debtor, there can be no 
recovery for Germany, or, indeed, for the world. 

At the present moment there is no agreement. The 
Germans feel that they will get a further reduction in the 
sum to be paid and that this reduction depends upon the 
degree of helplessness, misery, desperation and degra- 
dation to which they can manage to reduce themselves. 
Thus runs the argument :—‘‘ The more dreadful the state 
of things in Germany the less will be the sum fixed for her 
to pay”; but the more certain and the more rapid must 
be her descent to Avernus. 

Ilow, then, is an agreement on the maximum sum for 
Reparations to be reached? It 
perhaps can only be reached, by a preliminary agreement 
in regard to International Indebtedness. Not till that 
problem has been solved can we approach that of Repara- 
tions with any hope of suecess. How is the difliculty of the 


ean best be reached, 


Debts to be met ? Our plan is as simple as it is honest. To 
put it plainly, we suggest that when Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
reaches Washington he should at once make it clear to 
all concerned that he has come to pay and not merely 
to talk about paying. What he like 
a bank official, to ask his hosts how they would like 
to take it. That, however 
matter not for the British Government and people but for 
their creditor. It is for the Americans, not the British, to 


has to do is, 


would primarily be a 


propose the plan for funding our debt to them which 
would suit them best, while at the same time causing as 


little inconvenience as may be to the money markets 
of the 

What that plan will be we do not profess to know, 
We can only fecl sure that, coming from the American 
Governiicnt, it will be businesslike and will not involve 
When the 


funding has been accomplished and our debt is in process 


world. 


any dangerous eall on the world’s gold. 


of being paid, we should, in our opinion, say something 
like this to the United States :— 

“Now that we have placed ourselves in the position 
which you have hitherto occupied alone, that of a creditor 
nation, we have a proposition to make to you. We want 
you to help us to put the world of commerce straight. 
We know that you cannot under your system of Govern- 
ment undertake to make Alliances, and that you dread 
diplomatic entanglements, and therefore we do not 
propose anything of the kind. We know, however, 
that you want, as much as we do, to help right the economic 
balance, to make the world once more a safe place to 
trade in, and all that you want to abate the 
miseries of Central Europe. You, like us, are owed 
large sums of money by the Allied Powers. You, like us, 
know that a settlement of this indebtedness must be 
arrived at before we can finally solve the even more 
difficult problem of Reparations. We ask you to help 
us with advice in the latter case, and with joint action 
in the former. We want you to help us to ascertain through 
a just and impartial inquiry what is the amount which 
without being ruined, 
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Germany can pay France and 
we want you to help also in propounding the necessary 
scheme of payment. Next, we want you, in company 
with us, to put the proposal both as to the amount and 
as to the method of payment before France and to tell her 
that if she will accept the scheme we will cancel her debt. 
At the same time we will, on similar terms, 
debts due from Italy. 

France that if she is attacked by Germany we 
British people) will come to her assistance. W 
diiliculties that America would encounter in undertaking 


cancel the 


Further, we propose to promise 
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any such obligation, but we suggest that your Govern- 
ment should virtually, if not formally, recognize our 
promise, and make it clear how you would view any 
attempt on the part of Germany to disturb the peace of 
the world, and that you should, in particular, fore- 
shadow the economic measures which they would take 
should Germany attack France. If these things were 
done Amevica and Britain could then suggest a system 
of international legal tender which would at once allow 
exchange to begin again on a sound basis between the 
countries of the world.” 

What would America say to such a proposal? We 
trust and believe that she would say “ Yes,” and add: 
* You have shown that you are prepared to do your part, 
and that you recognize the sanctity of a contract. We are 
prepared to do ours. We realize the difficulties of 
France and we want to help her, provided she will help 
herself and not set the universe on fire in a panic.” 

We appeal to America to make answer in this spirit, 
and so help herself as well as us and France and the rest 
of Europe. We are sure that if onee the American 
People come to see the situation in its true light they 
will agree. 

Shall we ask in vain if we ask the great crgans of 
Publicity that sound their daily horns of warning 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific to put this 
appeal before their millions of eager readers and to tell 
them as only they have a right to tell them: ‘ The 
hour has come. The world waits. Your duty is to 
hear and to decide ” ? J. Sr. Loe Srracury. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 
are delighted to note that a group of Unionist 


\ TE 

\ Members of Parliament are taking up the 
question of housing, for housing still remains one of the 
vital problems of the day—nay, of the hour—for every 
hour the misery, the inefficiency, and so the waste and 
the evil caused by the scarcity of houses for working men 
increase. The late Government made in the matter of 
housing perhaps the most appalling bureaucratic blunder 
ever achieved under official rules and regulations in loans 
and subsidies. The City of London, generally a business- 
like body enough, actually contrived to put up houses 
which, when the final aceount was taken, cost some- 
thing like £13,000 per house. No doubt, as Mr. Winkle 
said of Mr. Pickwick’s conduct on a famous occasion, 
the figures can be easily explained, but the fact remains 
that if the expenditure incurred to produce the number 
of houses actually built is divided by that number the 
result is £13,000. It was the same story all over England. 
The Government scheme failed, and there was little or 
nothing to show in any way comparable to the vast 
expenditure incurred. The whole incident, indeed, reminds 
one of the Irish lodging-house keeper and his couple of 
ducks. The lodgers only had two small helpings from 
the birds and naturally wanted more. When, however, 
they asked for them they were told that there was nothing 
left of them—* Nothing whatever, your Honour—except 
the bills.” But the head of the late Government does 
not even wish to draw attention to the bills. He has 
of late been careful to treat housing as a kind of Blue- 
beard’s cupboard. It is shut up tight and nobody is 
allowed to look into it. 

But in spite of the fiasco, and in spite of the need for 
economy, the housing problem must be faced. It cannot 
be solved by the policy of the open cheque-book, for that 
would do more harm than good. Still, something must 


be done, and if it comes to a choice of expenditure— 
immensely important as we view the question of edu- 
calion—we would as a temporary measure, and except 


| building. 











in regard to the teachers’ salaries, give the preference 
to housing. 

In a letter signed by Sir F. E. Freemantle, Sir Samuel 
Chapman, Colonel H. H. Spender-Clay, and Lord Eustace 
Perey, published in the Times of December 19th, a 
good specific suggestion is made as to building. To 
begin with, they draw attention to the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Act of 1899, amended by the Housing Act 
of 1919. The Act in question empowers local authoritics 
to advance money for enabling persons to acquire the 
ownership of the small house in which they reside, and its 
provisions extend to cases where the borrower intends 
to begin residence within six months. But though the 
Act exists, it is practically unknown. Governments—in 
the words of Mr. Kipling—‘ do not advertise,” and so 
people do not know about the wares they put on the 
market. Yet cases have been discovered where working 
men, unable to find premises to let, have actually borrowed 
money from moneylenders at exorbitant rates in order 
to purchase houses. In view of this fact the signatories 
think—and we think so too—that there are many cascs 
where if the existence of the Act were known advantage 
would be taken of its provisions in connexion with new 
In other words, if there are a willing purchaser 
and a willing builder the local authority (which in sma!l 
areas will know a good deal about the builder, and very 
likely something about the would-be purchaser) can 
bring them together and finance the transaction on 
reasonable terms. To make this scheme work, however, 
some amendment in the Act is required in the matter 
of promising advanees on houses not yet built. The 
signatories go on to say very properly that the Act will 
never be amended or used unless its provisions become 
more widely known. 

In this matter the Government should adopt methods 
of advertisement which would cost them comparatively 
little. When an amending Act is passed, a précis of 
its provisions in simple language, and fortified by a 
specific and model example, should be sent to every 
small jobbing builder throughout England and Scotland 
telling them exactly how houses can be acquired. Similar 
information should be supplied to all trades unions, 
the co-operative societies, and every form of organization 
not only for working men, but also for what we may call 
the poorer professional classes. 

There remains a point which must be noted, though 
it is one which we know will give offence to the labour 
world. Though the trade union leaders do not like 
to face the fact, there is no doubt whatever that a 
great deal of the misery from which the working 
classes are suffering to-day, owing to the lack of houses, 
the high rents and the impossible home conditions, is 
due to the ill-starred policy of the trade unions which 
control the building trade. In the last resort, what 
has made building impossible has been the low pro- 
ductivity of the men employed in the building trades. 
The high wages would not have mattered if they had been 
coupled with good work. But, alas! just the reverse is 
the case. High wages are coupled with low output and 
with waste and inefliciency. The bricklayers, for example 
have adopted the maniacal pelicy that the fewer bricks 
they lay the better it will be for them. They have even 
persuaded themselves that it will be better for the country 
at large. We know that this will be fiercely denied, but 
we are not speaking without knowledge. For example, 
the present writer built a post-War labourer’s cottage, 
and in the course of the work one of the bricklayers 
engaged for the moment on the roof one day boasted 
that he had only put in place five ridged tiles on the day 
in question! When asked whether he did not think that 
running the thing a bit too strong, he said in reply; 
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“ ]T know our firm hasn’t got any other job in view just 
now, and so I’m not going to be such a fool as to put 
myself out of work. The longer this job is kept going the 
better forme!” And so the tiling proceeded with a kind 
of monumental dignity till it became a standing joke. 
In a lesser, or at any rate less spectacular degree, this 
sort of dishonesty was practised throughout the country 
and is still practised to some extent. Even now the 
men in the Bricklayers’ Union lay many fewer bricks 
than they could lay if they were not possessed of the 
idea that the fewer bricks they lay the longer their 
jobs will last. That they see, or think they see. What 
they do not see is the huge mass of jobs that never come 
to anything because of their famine policy. Remember, 
also, that the Union enforces the policy of the small 
against the big brick day, and if anyone dares to lay as 
many bricks as he can he is liable to be chased off 
the job as a blackleg and a traitor to his class and 
calling. 

We are well aware that it is often asserted that this 
view is entirely erroneous. The Trade Union rules, we 
are told, do not interfere with the output, and we are 
alleged to be repeating falsehoods. Well, in that case, is 
it not essential that there should be a judicial inquiry 
which shall put the matter at rest for ever and decide 
once and for all whether there exist any Trade Union rules 
or Trade Union policies which limit production? Need- 
less to say we do not want to arouse any prejudice against 
Trade Unions. We shall be delighted beyond words to 
find our view utterly disproved, and to learn, on authority, 
that no such thing as a deliberate and conscious lowering 
of their output is practised by any of our manual workers. 

At the same time, there ought to be a similar inquiry 
as to whether there are any combinations of employers 
and manufacturers which are intended to limit pro- 
duction. Further, and this is a very important point, 
we should like to inquire whether there have been any 
joint agreements between employers and employed cither 
intended to lessen production, or having, as a result, the 
reduction of output, in order to maintain high prices. 

We firmly believe, though we know it is not a fashion- 
able doctrine just now, that the earthly paradise of which 
we dream, and which we ardently desire, of more houses, 
better houses and cheaper houses and more of everything 
man needs and demands will never be reached by the 
roads of searcity and waste. Over-production or, rather, 
under-demand, which is the same thing, is no doubt some- 
times the symptom of a diseased society just as loss of 
appetite is a symptom of famine. Save in this respect 
the cry that the workers are producing more than they 
ought is a folly, a falsehood, or a fraud. High wages, 
and hours short enough to prevent fatigue, are, of course, 
legitimate impediments to high output, but they, in 
truth, are benevolent obstacles, and are soon the cause of 
labour-saving devices and anti-waste systems. It is 
the deliberate and conscious lowering of output which 
does the harm, and a capital example is the policy pre- 
scribing the maximum number of bricks which a man 
may lay per day. This is a safe and sure way to deprive 
the poor man of a decent home. 


POLICY AND STRATEGY. 


WO books which have just appeared, Mr. Dewar’s 
Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, and the first volume 

of the Official Military History of the War, throw a flood 
of light on a problem which has never yet been understood 
in this country. To the average man and woman person- 
alities are always more interesting than problems, and 
it is natural that these books have caused a stir, chiefly 
they very definite opinions as to 
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whether this or that general, this or that statesman, wag 
right or wrong. But the real purpose for all of us in 
getting at the facts of the Great War should be first to 
learn how to avoid war in the future, and secondly to 
learn how, if war is foreed upon us, war should be con- 
ducted. One of the surest ways both to get war and to 
get war conducted badly is to forget about past war or to 
read its lessons wrongly. 

The root of the matter for a democracy is that those 
whom it selects to rule should have clearly thought out 
the principles which should govern the relations of 
statesmen, soldiers and sailors in war. Since Lord 
Wolseley revived the study of war in this country soldiers 
have given some thought to this matter, while the sailors, 
more fortunate than the soldiers, have usually been left 
to themselves. But this is almost useless unless the 
statesmen can be induced in time of peace to study the 
conduct of war, and as in time of peace such study gets 
no votes, it is peculiarly difficult to get the statesmen to 
undertake it. So after all the experiences of the Great 
War the problem of the relation between Policy and 
Strategy remains unsolved to-day. The usual refuge 
of statesmen in a difficulty is to say that the British 
Constitution is not adapted to the conduct of war. I 
have heard that said many times by our statesmen 
between 1914 and 1918. I believe it to be a libel on 
our Constitution. 

It is essential that strategy should be controlled by 
policy, that the soldier and the sailor should be directed 
by the statesman. When the military element has been 
allowed to become predominant disaster has usually 
followed. The classical examples of this are Napoleon 
and Germany. It is equally essential that the statesman 
should know where his functions end and those of the 
soldier and sailor begin. History teems with examples 
of the consequences of ignorance of this, but I believe 
the locus classicus of the future will be Mr. Lloyd George’s 
interference before the great German attack of March, 
1918. Two statesmen of democracies have solved the 
problem successfully, Abraham Lincoln and Georges 
Clemenceau ; the first, after learning from his own mis- 
takes, the second, after learning from the mistakes of 
others. As is usually the ease, the principles are simple, 
the application of the principles is diflicult. It is the 
duty of the statesman to decide on the object of the war, 
to approve of the theatres in which war is to be waged, to 
decide upon the number of men and the amount of money 
and material which can be made available, to regulate 
policy so as to increase the number of our friends and 
diminish the number of our enemies, to choose the 
Commander-in-Chief, to give him whole-hearted support 
while he is in oflice and to remove him the moment that 
he ceases to enjoy his confidence. It is the duty of 
the soldier to frame his plans in accordance with the 
policy of the Government, to inform the statesman of 
the means required to carry out his plans, and to make 
it clear at once if those means arc, in his judgment, 
insufficient. It is no part of the business of a statesman 
to decide on the means required for a military plan, to 
say to the soldier, “* This is enough for you, now go ahead.” 
That is purely a technical matter. 

How far were these simple principles applied or neg- 
lected during the War? It is notorious that Mr. Lloyd 
George failed to apply them as regards the Commander- 
in-Chief. He had no contidence in Haig, an. ne did not 
remove him. Worse still, in an ill-judged attempt to 
limit Iaig’s powers of doing harm, he placed the British 
Army under Nivelle on terms hastily drafted, without 
with British military 
Worse, again, 


any preliminary consultation 
opinion, and the result was disastrous. 


in his Paris speech of November, 1917, he publicly 
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declared his lack of confidence in the Commander-in- 
Chief while still retaining him in office, and made against 
him the most terrible accusation that can be made against 
a gencral, that of wasting the lives of his men. For- 
tunately, in this case the confidence of the Army in Haig 
was such as to survive the blow. But the reputation of 
Great Britain abroad has suffered because the continued 
depreciation of Haig involved inevitably depreciation 
of the services of the British Army. 

There is, in each of the books to which I am referring, 
a striking example of interference by statesmen in 
strategy; one, in my judgment, justifiable, the other 
wholly unjustifiable. The first occurred at the very 
beginning of the War. After the battle of Le Cateau our 
Expeditionary Force retreated fast and far. We fell out 
of the Allied line and Sir John French, in his despatches 
home, gave the impression that it was his intention to 
fall out still further. Joffre was perturbed, the French 
Prime Minister was perturbed, and so was the French 
President. All of them made representations to our 
Government. Now, Sir John French was looking, natur- 
ally enough, to the safety of his little army. The Govern- 
ment and no one clse could decide whether the execution 
of its policy or the safety of the Expeditionary Force 
was the more important. In these circumstances the 
Government was right in sending the Seerctary of State 
for War to France to clear up the situation, and to give 
him full authority to decide. It is a secondary point 
that by the time when Lord Kitchener reached Paris the 
situation had changed and no drastic interference on his 
part was required. That is the kind of responsibility 
which every Government must be prepared to take upon 
itself in time of war. 

The second example of political interference is of a 
very different kind. At the end of January, 1918, the 
Supreme War Council held its first important meeting at 
Versailles to decide upon the plans of camp:izn for the 
year. The soldiers all agreed in anticipating a great 
German attack, and both Sir William Robertson and Sir 
Douglas Haig had for some time been pressing the Govern- 
ment to provide more men by the extension of the National 
Service Acts and by bringing troops to France from the 
more distant theatres of war. Foch warmly supported 
our soldiers, Be it noted, in parenthesis, that these 
things were all done after the German attack took place. 
Mr. Lloyd George strenuously and successfully opposed 
both demands, and he gave as his reason for doing so 
that, in his opinion, we were “ over-insured on the 
Western Front ”; that is to say, he belicved that we had 
more men there than were required to oppose any attack 
which Germany could develop. He believed in “ the 
impenetrable barrier in the West.” Now, that was 
interference by a statesman in a technical military 
question, on which he had no right to any opinion at all. 
In accordance with the principles which I have enunciated 
above. Mr. Lloyd George might have said that the British 
Empire could afford no more men. As the event proved 
he would have been wrong, but he would have been in his 
proper sphere in holding such an opinion. Or he might 
have said, ‘‘I have no confidence in the Commander-in- 
Chief ; I will get another and hear what he has to say,” 
but in no circumstances would he have been right in 
attempting to make a calculation as to the number of 
men required to hold a given front. 

This is a very vital matter. We shall have made our 
sacrifices in vain if we do not learn from our mistakes 
and remedy them while there is time. Glaring examples 
of the same kind of mestake have occurred repeatedly 











of blundering quite recently in the Near East. Now, the 
remedy is not difficult. The Prime Minister should, as 
he is Constitutionally entitled to do, call the leaders of 
the Opposition to the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and there have formulated the principles which should 
govern the relations between Policy and Strategy. Once 
formulated these principles should be made public and, 
subject to periodic revision, should be accepted by all 
parties. Statesmen, soldiers, sailors and airmen will 
then have some definite guidance on a matter upon 
which the safety of the State may well depend. It is 
not a matter which, with any wisdom, can be left to 
chance or to the unsupported judgment of a powerful and 


popular Minister. 
F. Maurice, 





IRELAND REVISITED. 
VI.—Tue Rep Frac. 

INCE Southern Ireland is predominantly an agri- 
cultural country and the Land Acts have created 
a large class of peasant proprictors, it is commonly 
assumed that whatever effective Government may 
ultimately be established in Dublin will rather be con- 
servative than radical in temper, and that no attacks 
upon the principle of private property are likely to suceced. 
Fifteen years ago this assumption would have been 
better justified than it is to-day, for, under the Wynd- 
ham Act of 1903, the purchase of their holdings by the 
peasants had proceeded apace, the remaining tenants 
looked forward to becoming owners soon, and the young 
men who had no prospects at home could easily find 
openings in the United States or the British Dominions. 
Ireland, by universal consent, had never been so pros- 
perous or so contented. The condition of the unskilled 
labourers in the towns, indeed, was often appalling ; 
but they formed a small minority of the population, 
and they were as yet unorganized and all but inarticulate. 
It was not till 1910 that the Irish Transport and General 

Workers’ Union was founded. 

Very different is the situation in 1922. Apart from 
the disastrous results of the civil strife, with its ruinous 
effects on industry and trade, various causes have 
operated to produce a condition of things which, after 
assisting to overthrow the old political order, now 
threatens the old economic and social order as well. 
Of these causes the first was the breakdown of the 
financial basis of the Wyndham Act, which led to 
Mr. Birrell’s Land Act of 1909, under which, for reasons 
into which I need not enter, land purchase practically 
ceased while a third of the available land remained 
undistributed. The second was the stopping of emigra- 
tion during the War. Even before this the 
landless labourers had largely increased, while their lot 
had not improved; but the excessive redundancy of 
the population, which in Ireland ever presses on the 
margin of subsistence, had been counteracted by the 
fact that every year some 20,000 young people Ieft the 
country. For eight years past this emigration has been 
stopped, first by the War and later by the action of the 
Sinn Fein organization, one of whose tenets has always 
been that the “ depopulation” of Ireland, ascribed to 
the deliberate wickedness of England, must be arrested. 
The result is a vast accumulation in the country of 
young men, without without work, 
prospects, and demoralized by six years of civil war 
conducted by savage methods and with an utter dis- 
Nor is there much 


class of 


money, without 


regard for accepted moral standards. 


since the War ended, as Sir Henry Wilson was making | prospect of the pressure of this effervescing mass being 


clear, and would have made still clearer had he lived. 
There were striking instances of exactly the same kind 


relieved by emigration on a large seale, even if the Free 
State Government is forced to sec its necessity ; for it 
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is understood that both the United States and the | will gain very many fresh adherents at the polls. What, 


Dominions are increasingly reluctant to receive any 
large number of immigrants whose only civic training 
has been in so sorry a school. But though they may 
be poor material as settlers in a new country, they are 
clearly excellent material as revolutionaries in an old 
country; and in Ireland there is an organization ready 
to welcome them, in so far as it has not already absorbed 
them. This organization is the Transport and Gencral 
Workers’ Union, founded by James Connolly and Jim 
Larkin, which first came into prominence in the great 
strike of 1913. The secretary and organizer of the Union 
is now Mr. Thomas Johnson, an Englishman, whose 
keen if narrow inteliigence and coldly dogmatic manner 
are far more formidable than Larkin’s Irish eloquence 
and demagogic fire. 

In a former article I remarked on the moderation and 
general good sense of the language of Mr. Johnson and 
the other Labour leaders in the Dail. It must not be 
deduced from this, however, that their proclaimed 
objects are either moderate or, from the normal point of 
view, sensible. It merely means that they intend, so 
far as possible, to use Constitutional methods for the 
attainment of their goal, which is “a Republic, based 
upon co-operative labour and service, not upon property 
and capital.” This policy was adopted, on the advice 
of the National Executive, at a special congress of the 
delegates of the Irish Labour Party assembled on February 
2ist last, to decide whether or no the Party should take 
part in the new elections under the Treaty. The Report 
and Recommendations of the National Executive adopted 
by this meeting made no secret of the attitude of 
“Labour” towards the settlement effected by the 
Treaty. This, as in the case of so many trade union 
disputes with employers, had only been “ agreed to 
sullenly °° after a truce perforce accepted by the weaker 
party. The goal of Labour, as of both sections of Sinn 
Fein, was still that of ‘ sovereign independence,” and 
if Labour accepted the Treaty this was only because 
“it is the duty of the Labour Party to make use of 
whatever instruments and power the political struggle 
has placed in its hands.” ‘* We ought,” runs the Report, 
“ to work the new government machine if it is established, 
even though it is not built according to our design, 
provided it can be adapted for turning out the products 
we require.” Before inquiring how far and in what 
way the Constitution of the Irish Free State can be so 
adapted, it will be well to examine more closely into 
what is the nature of the products required. 

The Transport Workers’ Union, which is the driving 
force of the Irish Labour movement, is hardly a Trade 
Union in the innocent sense of the term as understood 
here. Its founders were avowed Communists ; it remains 
a Communistie organization with well defined  social- 
political aims ; and in 1918 it was afiiliated to the Third 
International, of which the headquarters are at Moscow. 
The Union is, under 
the Act, and it has used this fact to spread its net all 


however, an “ approved socicty ” 


over Ireland, drawing into its ranks not only the labourers | 


of the towns but very large numbers of the agricultural 
its power was shown in the recent 
Labour 
Future 


labourers as well. 


elections when, with a restricted franchise, 


secured seventeen seats by enormous majorities. 
elections will be by universal suffrage, every boy and 


girl of twenty-one haying the vote. In view of the vast 


floating mass of young people, demoralized by years of 
civil turmoil, unemployed and too often incapable of 


employment, puffed up with vanity, always ignorant 
and often illiterate, and cast helplessly adrift from their 
old anchorage in the infallible Church, it is not very 


unsafe to predict that Lhe specious programme of Lavour 





| 


then, is the programme and what chance is there of its 
being carried out by parliamentary methods ? 

The Voice of Labour, which is the official organ of the 
Union and is edited by Mr. Cathal O’Shannon, does 
not disguise its wholehearted sympathy with the ideals 
of Soviet Russia; the number for last November 11th 
contains a rose-coloured account by Krassin of the con- 
dition of the peasant proprietors in Russia to-day. But 
for the complete scheme of the “ ideal commonwealth ” 
we must look to the Workers’ Republic, founded by James 
Connolly but now edited and printed in London, which 
is “* the official organ of the Communist Party in Ireland ” 


and “‘an organ of the Third International.” Here is 
“Our Social Programme” as displayed on the front 
page of this ably written paper week by week :— 


1. Ownership and control of all the heavy industries 
by the State for the benefit of all the people. 

2. Complete ownership of the transport system by the 
State—railways, canals, shipping, &c. 

3. State ownership of all the banks. 

4. Confiscation of the large ranches and estates without 
compensation to the landed aristocracy, and the distribu- 
tion of the land among the landless farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers. Election of Joint Councils 
sentative of these two classes to distribute and manage 
the land. Abolition of all forms of tenure and indebted- 
ness cither to private owners or to the State. Cancellation 
of all debts and mortgages. 

5. Establishment of an all-round eight-hour working 
day. 

6. Control of workshop conditions to be vested in a 
Joint Council representing the workers, the Trade Unions 
concerned and the State. 

7. Municipalization of all Public Services—trams, light, 
heat, water, &c.—and free use by the workers. 

8. Compulsory rationing of all available household 
accommodation, and abolition of all rents. 

9. Full maintenance for the unemployed at ful! Trade 
Union rates until useful work at Trade Union rates can 


repre- 


be provided. 

10. Universal arming of all workers in town and country 
to defend their rights. 

It needs little imagination to recognize the strong 
appeal such a programme would make to the multitude 
of the Irish * have-nots ” and even to the large class of 
small farmers who are still paying the instalments of the 
purchase price of their lands. Up till recently these 
instalments were easily and willingly paid, and in many 
districts they still are ; but over wide areas the temptation 
to obtain something for nothing prevails, and the insatiable 
land-hunger has led to the revival of the ancient enter- 
neighbours— 
I’m 


prise of removing the landmarks of 


especially if the neighbours be gentry. “Sure, 


looking at it 
peasant for annexing a tield belonging to a friend of mine. 


too long!’’ was the excuse given by a 


As for the moral question involved, whatever excuse 
i 


TIONS 


there may be for the town labourers, whose cond 
of life are too often deplorable, or for the landless men 
threatened with serious cuts in wages already low, th 
is none for the peasant holders, who have passed threuga 


a period of unexampiled prosperity. But, for the moment, 


morality is at a discount in Treland. 


In the not impossible event, then, of the substantial 
l interests being outweighed at a general clection, and of a 
Communist Labour Party coming into power, how far 
could this realize its ideal without violating the terms 
of the Constitution Kxcept by Lmipiication in Article 11, 
the principle of private property is nowhere embodicd 
in the Constitution, and the whole of the progranune 
given above might be carricd out without violating is 
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provisions—only the property of religious denominations 
and educational institutions is specifically safeguarded 
under Article 8. On the other hand, the path to the 
establishment of the Soviet system is smoothed by 
Article 45, which runs as follows :— 

“The Parliament (Oireachtas) may provide forthe establishment 
of Functional or Vocational Councils, representing branches of the 
social and economic life of the nation. A law establishing any 
such Council shall determine its powers, rights, and duties, and its 
relation to the Government of the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann).” 
Under this Article it would be competent for a Labour 
Government, without violating the Constitution, to set 
up the system proposed in sections 4 and 5 of the Com- 
munist ‘* Social Programme.” Thus it seems clear that 
the new Government machine can be worked so as to 
turn out the products which the Communists require, 
and this may explain the moderation of Mr. Tom Johnson 
and his colleagues. 

There is, however, another and more violent element 
in the Labour movement which also has to be taken 
nto account. For Ireland, which of all West European 
sountries most closely approximates to the religious, 
social and economic conditions of Russia before the 
Bolshevist revolution, has been prepared by the methods 
of Sinn Fein for those ef the Bolshevists, and they are 
making full use of their opportunities. A committee of 
the Third International has its seat in Dublin, and this, 
I am told, includes several foreigners well known to the 
London police. It is said—I know not with what truth 
—that the “Irregulars” are but the dupes and un- 
conscious tools of these men. Certainly the cutting of 
the arteries of the country has been too thorough and too 
systematic, and one may add too unpatriotic, to have 
been the sole work of a few Irish half-mad idealists. It 
looks as though there were a cold, masterful brain behind 
all this organized wreckers’ work. If this be so, and the 
plot have any measure of success, Great Britain may yet 
have to fight Moscow in Ireland. For, even if moral 
responsibility be repudiated, British interests are too great 
in Ireland for the Imperial Government to allow her to 
become a hopeless derelict. An OBSERVER. 

(To be continued.) 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION : 
A DOMESTIC SUGGESTION. 


FPFYUE Committee of the British Empire Exhibition 
seem to intend not only to attract visitors to their 
show, but to take real, even imaginative, care of their 
comfort when they get there. For instance, there is to 
be bathing in a wide, tree-bordered lake. Not merely 
aquatic sports, but pleasure bathing, with rafts, chutes 
and little canoes for the unathletic. Weakness of the 
flesh on the part of the sightseer is, of course, the bane of 
a visit to most exhibitions. Who does not know the 
feeling of backache and foot-weariness ? This trouble is 
to be met in an amusing and enterprising way ; there are 
to be moving platforms, one travelling at ten, another at 
five, another at two and a-half miles an hour, on which one 
may stand or sit, and so be taken a complete circuit of the 
Exhibition grounds. 
3ut we should like tosuggest one other arrangement for 
the comfort of visitors. Why should not the Exhibition 
authorities arrange a eréche, where the smaller children 
of family parties could be left while the others make the 


grand tour? Not a stuffy tent, not a sort of glorified 


cloakroom, but a pleasant little pavilion with its own 
garden, where there would be toys to play with and 
nurses to look after the children. 
a baby or “ toddler” on such an afternoon’s pleasuring. 
But if beth parents go, in the case of many young couples 


It is miserable to take 


j 





'or Australian mothers have cunning ways that 


the unfortunate, and probably very heavy, child hag 
to be taken the whole round of a crowded exhibition, 
Parents and child are exhausted by such a day’s 
“pleasure,” and everything is seen by the parents 
through a mist of the baby’s needs. 

Yet we are always being told that these parents 
are the Empire’s best citizens. Surely, then, they 
especially deserve to see this particular Exhibition 
in comfort. We suggest that there should be two 
grades of eréche—a cheap one and a comparatively 
expensive one. In the expensive one the most hygienic- 
ally anxious (fussy if you will) sort of mother would 
be catered for. There are many mothers who now- 
adays do not employ-a nurse and who, having been, 
say, teachers, trained nurses, or health visitors, set 
a higher hygienic standard than does the rich woman’s 
Nannie, and demand “ the very best.” A higher price 
would automatically exclude children from whom such 
a mother would fear infection. In the “A” model 
nursery every sort of hygienic precaution could be taken. 
The toys and apparatus used would, we suggest, be the 
property of various makers of special nursery furnishings, 
for toy manufacturers and patent food makers could here 
show their wares to their own selected public to the 
greatest possible advantage. Indeed, if the model were 
well run, mothers would come to the Exhibition to see the 
latest things in nursery equipment. 





It would, perhaps, be even possible to induce some 
great national institution such as the Red Cross to 
provide the necessary staff from the more experienced 
members of their Voluntary Aid Detachments. This 
should prove a double blessing. It would help to 
make the Red Cross and its new peace work better 
known in the Dominions and in Great Britain, and 
should afford aid and comfort to the visitors at the 
Exhibition. 

According to the time of day and the weather the 
children’ would either play in the special garden attached 
(where there would be such things as buekets and spades 
and a sand heap) or be given their tea or “ put down” 
to have their rests. Probably the best arrangement 
would be to divide the little visitors into nursery parties, 
so many children to each nurse. The child would thus, 
instead of a day of tiring “ dragging about,” enjoy a 
pleasant variation of its usual routine. In “ B,” the 
less expensive nursery, there would be the same sort of 
playground and similar sand heaps, but the general fitting- 
up might be plainer, and the attendants might be either 
the sort of motherly body who keeps an eye on the 
children in some of the playing grounds of our parks or 
young ’prentice Nannies under one experienced head. 

We suggest that all the industries that have to do with 
the welfare of children whose goods could not be used in 
the eréche—pram makers, publishers of picture books 
and of text-books relating to the care of children, makers 
of tropical nursery equipment—should have their 
exhibits close to the nurseries. The difficulty to 
the layman would be that of guessing how many 
children would have to be provided for and how to deal 
with a Bank holiday. But just such calculations are, one 
supposes, the business of the promoters of exhibitions. 
We believe that if the British Empire Exhibition Com- 
mittee adopted some such scheme they would find that 
they had earned much gratitude from parents. 

Might it not be possible also to exchange nursery 
ideas with the various Dominions? Perhaps Canadian 
are 
unknown to Did not Dr. Truby King’s method 
come to us from New Zealand ? 
new ideas when travelling with children by train or ship, 


us. 


Or we might hear of 
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THE GRAVE OF SONNINO. 


MONG the rocky headlands of the Tuscan shore to 
the south of Leghorn stood an old watchtower 

to which the legend had become attached that in the 
Middle Ages a knight disappointed in love had taken 
refuge there, and the place was known as the Hermitage. 
In recent years another hermit acquired the tower, 
extended its crenelated walls, and added a big pavilion 
— to the sea, in which was stored a great library 
of the works of all the masters of the mind. Here 
Plea Sonnino, the thinker and dreamer, the silent 





man among a people with whom expression is instinctive 
and unrestrained, for the most part 
alone, whenever he could escape from the politic ai arena 
in which half of his time was spent, with only a little 
less isolation. 
—pocts, philosophers and men of letters—penctrated 
into his 'Thebaid. 


lived his own life, 





r, . ‘ ae Ct io 
Very few, only one or two intimate iriends 


Those in England who only knew of Sidney Sonnino | 
as the Foreign Minister of Italy during the Great War, | 
as the restorer of Italian finance in the years 1893 to 
1896, or as twice Prime Minister for a hundred days, 
who learned the reputation which he acquired at the 
recent Peace Congress of being uncom} promising, tenacious, 
angular and at moments irritable, will not have under- 
stood how remarkable a character and how lovable a 
man to those who had tke privilege of knowing him 
has just passed away. 


In the voleanie roci:s which bounded his hermitage a 
natural cavern opens towards the blue waters which he 
There it was his wish to be buried, 
his body was 


loved to contemplate. 
and there, simply and without ceremony, 
laid in the sarcophagus which he had prepared to 
receive it. It is said that when a friend once observed 
to him that the authorization which he had obtained 
to be buried in his own grounds was very exceptional 
he had replied, “It is the only privilege which the 
State has apenas me in my life.” The answer was 
characteristic of the man who walked alone and never 
sought for or accepted any of the privileges to which 
public services would have 
grandeur of simplicity 
and a certain Puritan 


his position and great 
entitled him. There was a 
almost of austerity, in his life, 
rigidity, due no doubt to the training of a Welsh 
mother, which was in marked contrast with the 
exuberance of his countrymen. He held, for instance, 
that a statesman should hold no investments other than 
faithful to his opinion, sacrificed 
His energics he devoted 


State securities, and, 
much of his private fortune. 

to the service of his country 

his affection to poetry and 
where all men are students of the national poet he was 
pre-eminent in all the lore of Dante, and the 
dream of his life. 





his intellect to study, and 


philosophy. In a 


land 


realization 
if his 
Congress at times grew 


of the Italian ideal was the 
fellow negotiators at the Peace 





impatient at the tenacity with which he clung to certain 
Adriatie formulated when the strugele 
only directed artificial Empire of the 
Hapsburgs, it was because they could not 
how vivid to him was the inspiration of an ideal which 
changed conditions could not affect. At any 


aspirations, 


against the 


appreciate 


rate, he 


saw the vindication of his country’s most essential 


claims, and he must have had the supreme satisfaction 


of being conscious how great a part he had played 


1915 in preparing the way for the final unity of Ltaly. 
figure in her last 


He remains the chief outstanding 


war of redemption, and if it was not without some 


bitterness of soul that, assailed by criticism both at 


home and abroad, he retired in 1919 from public life 


to the solitude of his hermitage, he has now been 
followed on his last journey through the solitary 
maremma to his resting-place in the cavern opening on 
the Tuscan sea by the silent homage of a nation which 


has realized that in him its most illustrious citizen 
has passed away. A Lover or Iraty. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
———————__ 


THE DEATH OF DONALD HANKEY., 
[Zo the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—You say you would like to know something about 
| Donald Hankey, particularly in the last hour of mi life. 
I will tell you exactly what I know and saw, and how I had 
the honour to bury him. I will hav: mp give you the full 
story, but I do not want anybody to think that I am boasting, 
as what I did nearly every soldier did while at the front. 
We were ordered to relieve a London Division at Le Transloy, 
Somme, where we took over on the night of 
1916. It was a very warm position, and dead were laying 
about wholesale. The Germans were 
trenches, which were only just big enough for 
so when the shells hit the trench it feil as there were no 
sandbags to support it. That night went off all right, we 
only had a few wounded; we buried the dead near our 
pesition. The following day we built our trench up, but 
had to be very careful in case the Germa 
night time, after stand ade (which means that at sunset 


October 10th, 


blowing down our 
us to stand in; 


ns saw us. In the 


every man stands on the fire-step for one hour, and the same 

at sunrise; aftcr the “aces is up you are ordered to stand 

down), we were told that we were going to make a daylight 
i a 


attack on the following day, October 12th, at 2 o'clock. 
On the day of attack every man was told by his platoon 
officer to be in the on nch at 1 o'clock. I was told to look 
after the men’s packs as they were going to leave them in 
the trench. I went and asked Lieutenant D. Hankey iff 
could go over the top with the boys, and sai it iat an old man 
named Private Alien could take my place 
packs. He went and saw the company officer (Captain 
Waiters), and he told me I could go with them. We got 


iat after the 





extended out—I was with the con y officer. About 
1.30 p.m. Lieutenant Beamish sent d and asked me if 
I could manage to make the company oilicers a drink of tea ? 
I said I would try. The f cfiicers sent their water-bottles 


+ 


vile 1 some rag around it, and 
neh and put my 
candle under it. 
boiling, when a 
to it. I did not 


down. I got a candle, 
stuck my bayonet into the side of the t 
canteen with the water in on it 
In about ten minutes the water 
lot of earth from the side of the 





waste the water as it was hard t t boil and put 
some tea and sugar into it. I 1 S$ what bad 
happened. Lieutenant D. Hankey turned r 1 and said 


** Never mind, it looks like milk in it.” After they had 





drunk it they said it was a nice drop of te i as the 
last hot drink that Lieutenant D. Hank hia id I am 


pleased to say that I made it. 
At 1.45 p.m. the order was passed down to fix bayonets, 
and every man get in his place and be prepared. The 


officers told their men which way to go when they advanced, 





then they corresponded their watches with the company 
officer's, whose watch was set by zade time, after which 
| the officers got back to latoons. I saw Lieutenant D 
Hankey ask his platoon to let him give them a prayer. I 


remember him saying: “If you are wounded, Blighty ; if 
kilied, the Resurrection,” which is in the book about .4 Student 


in Arms. No one knows only the men mselves how it 





relieved them, as I know from facts that the first thing that 
comes to a man’s mind when he is g yr over the top is 
God and the dear ones he has left at home. At 1.55 p.m. the 
company ofticer pas j W \ I s to ge Then 
comes the hardest time for the oflicers to keep their men in 
the trench till the word is given to ad it 1.59 p.m. 
the oflicers tell the men to be prepared At 2 p.m. our 
barrage starts: the order is given t r eve man 
s over the top, eager to t to thei i} I 1 were 
en our left and the French on o1 t \ L gol bous 
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one hundred yards when we were given the order to lie down. 
The firing was dreadful, what with the German rifle and 
machine-gun fire and their barrage from their big guns. Our 
chaps were falling wounded and killed like ninepins. We 
could just hear them cry out. We were given the order to 
advance again: the firing got worse. We had only gone 
about twelve yards in our second advance when the fatal 
moment came. 

The French started to retire ; the Irish on our left, secing 
the French retiring, thought that the order had been given 
to retire and started to retire too. Our officers saw the 
situation and our men were on the waver. Then I saw the 
finest act in my life: I saw Lieutenant D. Hankey waving 
to his men to carry on. Every man of A Co., and part of 
C Co., who was with us, went forward. Then the firing got 
so bad that we could not see in front of us, and that was the 
last I saw of Lieutenant D. Hankey alive. We were ordered 
to dig in, » nich we set to work with all our might; every 
man and officer dug a hole deep enough for him to get into. 
Then we started to dig to each other so as to make a trench. 
We dug a couple of saps for our Lewis guns and wounded. 
After we had finished digging, one of our men asked if I could 
ress wounds, as one of our officers was laying near our 
trench wounded. I went out and found it was an officer 
named Lieutenant Glika, who was wounded badly in the 
upper part of the leg and the right arm. I could not stop 
the bleeding as the wounds were so high up that you could 
not get a cord round the leg or arm. Lieutenant Beamish 
eame up and I told him where the officer was wounded, and 
asked if I could try to get the officer back to our old position. 
Ife said I could, and sent a man to help me. We made a 
stretcher out of our two rifles and an oilshect. We had 
managed to get about fifty yards when the officer went out of 
his mind and would not keep still. I left him with the other 
chap and went to see if I could get a proper stretcher or 
stretcher-bearers. I managed to find some stretcher-bearers, 
but when we got to the officer he was dead. We went back 
to our new position with the stretcher-bearers with us to help 
us to fetch our wounded down which we had laying in the 
trench and near about. We wanted to get them away : 
we were expecting the Germans to make a counter-attack. 

As we went across the sunken road to fetch some wounded in 
we came across C Co. C.S.M. He told us he was on the 
point of going back, as he thought that he and his men were 
the only ones there. They came to our trench and heiped to 
enlarge it, and they made our strength up to about 150. 
On top of the trench we found the body of Captain Harrison, 
C Co. ; then we found the body of Captain Somers, B Co., 
and Lieutenant D. Hankey’s servant, Pte. Woods, came 
and told us that his officer had been killed. Captain Walters 
went with some men and fetched the body in. Lieutenant 
Beamish said to me: “ You are one of the happy-go-lucky 
sort, will you dig a pit?” Lieutenant D. Hankcy’s servant 
gave me a hand with it; we dug a pit on top of our trench 
about 6 ft. by 5ft. by 3 ft. We put the four officers into it, 
and there was a funny thing about it that Lieutenant D. 
Ifankey was tall, Lieutenant Glika was short, Captain Somers 
was tall, and Captain Harrison was short, so if ever the bodies 
are found it will not be a hard job to tell who they are. 
We gave them the highest honour a soldier can have on this 
earth, where there is no difference made between a private 
or a general —*a soldier's grave’ on the field of battle. 
Nobody knows how glorious it is to die for your country 
only those who have been on the border of life and death, 
which I have experienced as I laid out in No Man’s Land 
for three days, with the bone in the upper part of my leg 
shattered. 

I will give you a few incidents of Lieutenant D. Hankey’s 
life with his men, and why they loved him so much. (1) When 
the battalion was on the-march, on leaving the trenches 
you would always see Liewitenant D. Hankey with full pack 
and rifle the same as his men, cheering them up, and telling 
the while that we had not got much further to go. (2) We 
were at Hill 60. One day the transport sent up a bit of fresh 
meat and potatoes for the oflicers. I got to work as I was 
oflicers’ cook, and made up my mind to give them a good 
hot feed, which was to be composed of boiled beef, carrots and 
I made a fire with chareoal and coke, and I had 
“dixie ” on with the meat in when I heard a 
I looked up and I saw a “ Minnie” in the air. 


potatoes. 
just put the 
oud report. 





I made a rush for a mine gallery which was near; we heard 
the explosion and then I came up. The first thing that 
met my eye was my fire and “ dixie” laying in the bottom 
of the trench, where they had been blown by the explosion. 
That made me downhearted, when up came Lieutenant 
D. Hankey to see if we were all right; he saw what had 
happened. He said: ‘ So I suppose there will be no dinner 
for us to-day.” I had a look and saw that I could wash the 
meat, as there was plenty of water in our plantation, so I said 
I could get them some steak and bread and a drop of tea. 
Where we were lucky was that all of our small rations were safe, 
as I dug a hole in the side of the trench to put them in and 
they had not been touched. Lieutenant D. Hankey could 
hardly believe that I could get them something to eat. I 
set to and made another fire, and finished up with a nice 
dinner for the officers, which was composed of steak, potatoes 
and a nice drop of tea. I shall never forget the day when 
Lieutenant D. Hankey came out and thanked me on behalf 
of the officers for getting them a dinner. 

I do not want you to think that the men loved Lieutenant 
D. Hankey because of his position in life,as I think there were 
not ten men in the battalion besides the oflicers that knew who 
he was or had scen his books. It was only by chance that I 
saw one of his books; that was when his servant showed one 
to me. When his men lost him they lost a comrade or, 
putting it in the soldier's slang, ‘“‘ a mucking-in chum.” 

I will give you proof why I am the only one of the burying 
party left. Captain Walters was killed the day I was wounded, 
October 23rd, 1916. Lieutenant Beamish was killed later in 
the War, which I was told by Miss H. Hankey. Pte. Woods 
was killed, which I was told by some of my company mates 
whom I saw in Ireland recovering from their wounds.— 
I an, Sir, &e., A. CRUDGINGTON. 

P.S.—I hope I have not wrote you a lot of rubbish ; the 
times in this letter are not correct to the minute but near 
as possible. 

[Except for a few alterations in punctuation we have 
printed this vivid letter as it reached us. Donald Hankey’s 
friends and admirers among the readers of the Spectator will, 
we feel sure, like to read this account of his last hours. How 
little the British private soldier changes through the centuries! 
Corporal Trim might have written what Mr. Crudgington 
writes. Dr. Johnson describes exactly this spirit in his essay 
on the English Common Soldier. Hankey would have wanted 
no better memorial than this plain and yet deeply moving 
proof of what he was to his men.—-Ep. Spectator.] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—j—___. 
MINERS AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Since reading the report of the National Unionist 
Association Conference held in the Queen’s Hall, London, 
particularly the views of Mr. Rowlands of Rhondda and 
Mr. Bardsley of Oldham, I have wondered whether our 
Unionist friends who are out of the reach and hearing of 
the extreme, imperiously arrogant, intolerant, tyrannical, 
intimidatory, pedantic and didactic individuals, realize what 
the Unionist working man has got to put up with to keep 
the flag of the Constitutional Unionist policy flying. Unionist 
working men can scarcely get to work and back without 
some Labour-politician-on-the-make forcing his conception of 
economic development down their throat. Week after week, 
year in and year out, we have also to sit in committee with 
these intelligentsia. 

Mr. Rowland is quite right when he says “ we are marked 
men.” ‘They spring at every statement we make with the 
instinet of a parasite, and put the worst construction upon it, 
I have been combating 








of course for electioneering purposes. 
their subversive predatory doctrine for fourteen years in 
council and committee for ten years. And I have often felt 
like throwing up the sponge and saying, ‘“* Go ahead, do your 
worst.” I am continually urging workmen to attend the 
union branch meetings, but the answer is invariably the same 
in every case, * There is no satisfaction.” Now, what is the 
Unionist Government going to do for the * 
stitutionally working man” with the majority and oppor- 
tunity afforded them? First and foremost we want some 


democratic con- 
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modification of the Trades Union Act. The “ politica 
levy,” equally with the system of balloting for or against 
a strike, is a sheer farce on the face of it. 

We likewise want “ Proportional Representation and the 
Referendum” as the only method by which the Socialist- 
Labour tyranny can be averted. The minority vote successes 
of the L.P. were just a little tantalizing. It would be a 
great help to Unionist working men if we could have the 
Spectator in every village reading-room. Make no mistake 
about it, the “ abolishers of private ownership” have got 
their “ good news” installed. Four years ago I proposed, 
and succeeded in getting, the Spectator into the institute of 
which I am a member. Are there no terms or special con- 
ditions on which this boon could be accomplished ? Wishing 
the Spectator a huge success.—-I am, Sir, &c., A MINER. 





> 


A MENACE TO THE LANDSCAPE OF VENICE, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sirn,—Venice, like most other cities, and more than most 
others owing to the nature of her site, is fecling the pinch of 
the housing problem. In spite of the building activities 
which are rapidly turning Mestre and the Lido into huge 
suburbs, there are schemes on foot for building inside the town 
itself, which may, perhaps, find support on the plea of necessity, 
but which must inevitably tend to destroy the aesthetic 


patrimony of the place unless a more careful selection of the | 
ground of operation should intervene to save it. The trees— | 
so rare and precious a possession in Venice—which once | 


adorned the great garden of the Gradenigo Palace at St. 
Simeone have all been felled to make room for tenements ; 
and now a plan is under discussion for the ereation of a new 


Quarter on the Sacea della Misericordia, near the Madonna | 


dell’Orto. It is impossible not to contemplate with alarm and 
anxiety, from the picturesque point of view, any such modi- 
fication of one of the great exits and approaches to the city. 
All those—Venetians and foreigners alike—who walk the 
city will lament the disappearance of that amazing and 
incomparable view from the Ponte di Sacea, and all those who 
have gone by gondola or sandolo, or vaporetto even, to 
Murano, Burano and Torcello, will recall their sensation when, 
on emerging from the canal by the Miscricordia, that noble 
landscape of the northern Jagoon is suddenly unrolled before 
them, with the cypresses of S. Michele in the immediate 
foreground, Murano and San Francesco del Deserto and the 


more distant Tower of Torcello in the middle plane, the whole | 


enclosed and framed by that superb sweep of the Julian Alps. 
It is to be feared that this unique scenic impression cannot fail 
to suffer irreparable loss through the present scheme. The 
wood merchants, who own immemorial rights in the Sacea 
for the storage of their timber rafts that come down from 
Cadore, are protesting from their point of view, while the 
artists of Venice and the Amici dei Monumenti have raised 
their voice against this menace to the beauty of their city.— 
I am, Sir, &ce.. Horatio Brown. 


THE POSITION OF 'TIIK MALE ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER. 
[Vo the Editor of the Specravon.} 
Str,—As the matter of a further reduction of 5 per cent. in 
the salaries of Elementary Teachers is now under considera- 
tion, and as the National Union of Teachers is improperly 
accepted and regarded as the negotiating body for the teachers, 


may i be permitted to point out in your columns the iniquity | 


of the position so far as some thousands of men teachers are 
concerned? When the Burnham Committee was established 
it was decided as a matter of expediency that all sectional] 
organizations of teachers should be excluded, and that member- 
ship of the Teachers’ Pane! should be confined to the Nationa] 


Union of Teachers. 


Unfortunately, the great fact was overlooked, or ignored, | 


that the National Union was the greatest sectional organiza- 


tion of teachers in existence. Its membership consists of 


something like 70 per ceut. of women, and just before the 
formation of the Burnham Committee this preponderating 
majority of women had forced upon the National Union the 


feminist policy of ** equal pay,” contrary to the interests of 


men teachers and opposed to the educational welfare of the 
boys under their care. ‘The National Union Teachers’ Panel 
was compelled, therefure, to pursue a policy that favoured 


women teachers to the detriment of the men; in other words, 
it was pledged to act in the interests of women teachers only. 
On the evidence of the Union’s Assistant Secretary it forced 

an approximation to “equal pay” upon the Burnham 

Committee, and through the consequent inequitable alloca- 
tion to men and women teachers, respectively, of the money 

available for education it is directly responsible for much of the 
recent outcry against educational expenditure and_ the 
present grave unrest amongst teachers. 

It need only be pointed out that in London alone, where 
women teachers outnumber men by more than two to one, 
the women received increases ranging from 108 per cent. to 
144 per cent., while those for men ranged only from 87 per cent. 
to 112 per cent. Indeed, some of the older men teachers 
never reached a higher percentage increase than 70, an‘ 
through the recent superannuation levy this is now reduced 
to 61, and if a further levy be made, as contemplated, the 
increase will fall as low as 53 per cent. As the Board of 
Trade index figure for the cost of living for a working class 
family is now 80, it will obviously be little short of disastrous 
to many men teachers if their salaries are to be further reduced, 
voluntarily or otherwise. This is a very serious matter. 
Educational progress and communal good are vitally concerned. 
Action should be taken at once by all who may be able to 
influence a just re-arrangement of the present inequitable 
ratios in the Burnham Salary Scales for men and women 
teachers. Thereupon hangs justice to the community, justice 
to the teachers, the efficiency of the work of the schools, and 
true national progress.—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. Graves. 

80 The Mall, Southgate, N. 14. 
arc tae tn cia 

PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 

[To the Editor of the Sprrecrartor.] 

; Strn,—There has been so much misunderstanding of the Wet 
and Dry questicn in America by British commentators that 
I venture to send you a very clear and honest editorial by 
H. L. Mencken—at least in the December number of his 

| Smart Set, by Mencken or Nathan. It is a clear and honest 

defence of the saloon, despite all its sarcasm. Mencken sees 

clearly. Wets are those who are for the saloon. They are 

about one-third of the voters. Drys are those who are against 

the saloon. They are about two-thirds, by referendums taken 

repeatedly all over the United States for years and recorded 

in State and local legislation. This is the real battie-line. 
1 


The only question ever put on any ballot has been * Shall this 


” 





become anii-saloon territory ?*’ The majority has voted ** yes 


over and over again for the last twenty years, everywhere. 
California has just voted “ yes ” again, though a wine-growing 
State. The issue, and even the plain record of the legislation, 
| has been confused by fanatics on both sides. I hope you 
care to reprint this editorial, and of course my letter if it helps, 
| though I think a paraphrase from you would be a better 
comment. Mencken has stated the Wet position well and 
| clearly. Wets and Drys should face the truih !—L am, Sir, &e., 
Vacur. LInpsay. 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
[The article to which Mr. Lindsay refers contains the 


following :— 


* The plain fact is, of course, that the saloon, at its worst, was a 
great deal better than any of the substitutes that have grown up 
under Prohibition—nay, that it was a great deal better than the 
ideal substitutes imagined by the Prohibitionists: for example, 
the Y.M.C.A. And it must be equally plain that light wines and 
beer would not always satisfy the yearaing of the normal man for 
alcoholic refreshment—that there are times when his system, if 
he is sound in body, craves far stronger stuff. To say that such a 
normal man, ut five o'clock in the afternoon, wants to drink a 
TIumpen of beer, or that, on a cold winter morning, his inner urge 
would be met by half a bottle of Pontet Canct is to say something 
so absurd that the mere statement of it is sufficient refutation. 

The case against the saloon, as it is voiced by both Prohibitionists 
| and anti-Prohibitionists, is chiefly based upon a recollection of what 
| the thing was at its lowest and worst, which is just as sensible 


| as arguing against Christianity on the ground that a certain minority 

of the rev. clergy are notorious swine. The utterly vicious saloons 
| were always relatively rare, even along the water-front, and an 
honest execution of the laws in force before Prohibition would have 
exterminated them in ten days. Their existence was a proof, not 
that the saloon itself was inherently evil, but simply that it could 
be made evil by corrupt politics. ‘To blame it for that fact would 
be like blaming the Constitution for the fact that Palmer and 
Burleson violated it. 

The normal saloon, Iam convinced, was not an evil influence in 
its vicinage, but a good one. It not only enabled the poor man to 
effect that occasional escape from wife and children which every 
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man must make if he would remain sane ; it also threw him into a 
socicty palpably beiter than that of his home or his workshop, 
and accustomed him to refinements which unquestionably improved 
him.” 


—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE “SPECTATOR’S” CIRCULATION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—May I add my sincere congratulations to the Spectator 
for its new type, and say how greatly it is appreciated by 
those who, like myself, are suffering from weak sight. It is 
always a pleasure to read the Spectator, but it is greatly in- 
creased from a physical point of view when the print is clear 
and can be read without a sense of strain. I may say that I 
have always bought my Spectator, and do not avoid or elude 
my duty to support a paper which is one of the few which are 
quite fearless and write in the true interests of our country. 

My Spectator is sent every week to one who is too poor to 
procure a copy for himself, and is again sent on to someone 
else. The figures you give of your circulation of sold copies 
are quite ridiculous in proportion to the real number of your 
readers. For instance, my copy is read by three people, and 
no doubt more, each week. It would be more correct, and 
give a better idea of your real circulation, to say that it enters 
three different households every week, in three different 
counties, and, as I have said above, probably more. With 
all good wishes for your success.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epvcar H. S. Barnes-AusTIN. 
* Savernake,” Grantley Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 





PROBLEM OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—In your issue of December 9th your correspondent 
under the above head states that ‘* the farmer-owner class is 
subject to tithe and rates undreamed of fifty years ago.” I 
say nothing about rates, but in regard to tithe reference to 
any list will show that from 1873 to 1880 tithe stood at a 
higher rate than at the present moment. The writer suggests 
“ reform the tithe anomaly ” ; but it can only be reformed by 
redemption, and none would rejoice more at such redemption 
than the tithe-owning country clergy. I must point out that 
under the Tithe Commutation Acts a bargain was made 
bétween the parties concerned to which the clergy have stuck 
loyally ever since. In the many years when tithe was more 
than 20 per cent. below par they never organized a campaign 
for relief nor was any such relief suggested by the other 
parties to the bargain. I do not think that tithe-owners 
deserve the hard words which are often spoken against them. 
It is well, also, to remember that every purchaser of land 
charged with tithe buys it with his eyes open, knowing that it 
is so charged, and knowing also that he will pay less for it in 
consequence. ‘The only remedy is some system of redemption 
which shall be fair to all partics concerned.—I am, Sir, &c. 
Epwarp Harpine Finri, 
Houghton Rectory, Stockbrisige, Hants. 


THE 





CANADIAN HOUSEKEEPING. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Smr,—Now that so much is being written and done about 
emigration to Canada, I notice that most of the propaganda is 
addressed to men. Little, if anything, is said about the women 
who will accompany their menfolk. With your kind help 
may I be allowed to put before both men and women some 
aspects of what the latter have to face when they come here ? 
I do not mean working women; they know their work and 
how to do it, but the gently nurtured do not visualize what 
their life will be, nor do their husbands. A lady coming out 
here is told she will have to do her own work and thinks, 
lightly, that it will be rather fun to do the cooking, and at the 
back of her mind is the thought that when she wants help she 
ean get it. No, there is no kelp to be got, no village where one 
can engage a charwoman—everybody is too busy in their own 
house to go out and help others. The immigrant must 
depend entirely upon herself ; she has to cook, wash up, scrub, 
make beds, dust, and look after the children, if there are any, 
every day and all day. It is a life of drudgery. How much 


has she prepared herself before leaving England? Even a 
course of domestic economy cannet teach the methodical ways 





which make the work comparatively easy to the Canadian 
born. The latter are content with a far simpler mode of 
living than an Englishwoman will attempt, at first, to keep up. 
The Canadian will cheerfully live-in her kitchen and keep it 
spotless, and to her and her husband this is natural, but to 
English people this is undoubtedly a deterioration, which 
speedily leads to other carelessness. 

It would be a real boon if one of the women’s organizations 
could start a course of Canadian housekeeping methods, where 
intending immigrants could learn to avoid many mistakes and 
thus make their lives easier. I must say I am filled with 
admiration for the Englishwomen who come out here and 
pluckily face a very hard life, where they are nothing but 
maids of all work. If a family has a little capital and can 
keep a Chinaman well and good, but a Chinaman costs at the 
least 50 dollars a month. 

I have been but a short time in this country but have 
already seen homes where the wife has lost heart and become 
little short of a slattern. The men mostly like the uncon- 
ventional life and do not realize the hard work and drudgery 
their wives have to undergo and I’m afraid many of them get 
jazy-——as they, too, find their own hard work brings them 
little or no profit—it is no land of promise, whatever may be 
said by agents and propagandists. I trust that possibly you 
may see your way to making some use of this letter and that 
it may suggest to somebody the idea of training in preparation 
for coming out here and that thus I may in some measure be 
of use.—I am, Sir, &c., A MippLe-aGeD IwMIGRANT. 

Vicloria, B.C., December 3rd. 





MISS EDITH SITWELL’S POEM. 
[Zo the Editor of the Specravor.} 

Sir,—May an old reader of the Spectator make an appeal to you in 
connexion with the poetry which you publish now and again? 
And that is that you would be so good as to provide some 
clue to the meaning of such verses as those by Miss Sitwell in 
your issue cf November 18th. Doubtless, if one possessed the 
key tlie mystery could be unlocked. Perhaps the mention o/ 
Professor Goose-cap is intended for the key. But then, who o1 
what in the world is he ? As it is the lines are wholly unin- 
telligible to me. I shall doubtless have already proved 
myself a hopeless back number in literary taste, and when 1 
make my further confession I shall be relegated by the initiated 
to the outermost berg of Philistia. Dare I make it ? To one 
not wholly unread in the lyries of the Greek anthology, Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, Keats—not to mention the discredited 
Victorians—such writing reads as a mere juggling with words, 
as alembicated as the most “conceited” of the “ meta- 
physical” poets, and with little or no relation to the main 
currents of human life. We old fogies—for I cannot suppose 
Iam alone in my bewilderment—would like to be told in plain 
language, suitable to our superannuated wits, what it is that 
is so much admired in works of this character, and above all 
what they are all about.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 Bedford Square. W. H. Warp. 

[Under “* Poets and Poctry” on page 1011 is an article 
in which some of the points raised by Mr. W. Hi. Ward are 
discussed by the Poetry Editor. For the convenience of our 
readers we also reprint Miss Edith Sitwell’s poem at the end 
of that article-—Kpb. Spectator.] 








STEELE AND CHURCH ELOCUTION. 
[To the Ediior of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—It is both exhilarating and instructive to dip into 
the volumes of the old Spectator and read the ietters of 
Addison and Stecle; they show how frequently history 
repeats itself, and that many of the troubles and anxieties 
of the eighteenth century are repeated in the twentieth. 

Just now there is a growing feeling that the laxity of some 
of our clergy in reading the beautiful Lessons in the Church 
of England Service is detrimental to that Church’s best 
interests; and, on Saturday, August 18th, 1711, there 
appeared in the Spectator a letter from Steele which might 
have been written to-day—in which he severely criticizes the 


manner in which the Church Service was then read. The 
following are only a few extracts from a long letter. Steele 


refers to the “ little care that is taken of the boys’ reading 
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when at school” . . . ‘ without any due observations made 
to them of the proper accent and manner of reading”; . . 
“ that by this means they have acquired such ill habits as will 
not easily be removed ” ; he is pleased at hearing the service 
read at St. James’s, Garlickhithe, “* so distinctly, so emphatic- 
ally, and so fervently, that it was next to an impossibility to 
be inattentive”; . . . “My eyes and my thoughts could not 
wander as usual, but were confined to my prayers.” .. . He 
hopes that “ those that are afraid of stretching their mouths, 
and spoiling their soft voices, will learn to read with clearness, 
loudness, and strength”; ... that “those who read so 
fast as if impatient of their work may learn to speak deliber- 
ately ” ; that some “ pronounce five or six words with great 
deliberation, and the five or six subsequent ones with as great 
celerity ; the first part of a sentence with a very exalted 
voice, and the latter part with a submissive one ; sometimes 
again with one sort of a tone, and immediately after with a 
very different one.’ And so on. 

Is it too much, Sir, to ask our clergy to read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest this criticism of Steele ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Church Row, Hampstead. Wa. Woopwanrp. 





LEAGUE BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

[To the Editor of the SpEcrator.] 
Sm,—It is just one year since you were good enough to publish 
a suggestion of mine that Bills of Exchange be issued by the 
League of Nations to any State anxious to trade but unable 
to do so on account of a depreciated currency. The proposal 
allowed for the said Bills to depreciate annually, say } per 
cent. for each month, and,thus depreciated, to be accepted as 
legal tender for a period, the idea being that at the close of 
that period the League would redeem in gold the Bill of 
Exchange at 25 per cent. of its original value, which amount 
would be deposited in gold or its equivalent by the borrowing 
State and be its only liability. It was contended that, if 
-arried out, the scheme would prove of enormous advantage 
to the State to whom the advance was originally made and 
would also stimulate trade, as no one would want to keep a 
depreciating security bearing no interest for longer than 
could be helped. Further, that the Bill of Exchange would be 
in such constant use that the small monthly loss would be 
spread over more than one commercial transaction, and, 
being fixed, could be discounted. With the editor’s permission 
I would once more put forward the proposal, as, with the 
survival of the League—and its chances of life are certainly 
greater than they were even a year ago—there would appear 
to be nothing to prevent the scheme proving a success.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Biarriiz. Cotes Pasna, 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Your timely article on ‘‘ Communist Sunday Schools ” 
will, no doubt, startle a great many readers, and the remedy 
suggested by the writer of the article will perhaps comfort 
them. But an evil generated in Sunday Schools calls for 
more immediate treatment than Parliament can _ provide. 
Nothing can replace the positive Christian instruction of 
children, large numbers of whom are, on Sundays, at the 
disposal of anyone who will teach them. Yet the Sunday 
Schools of the Church of England, and many others, are 
languishing for want of earnest and intelligent people willing 
to devote a trifle of their leisure to this service, which, as 
your writer shows, is of incalculable importance to the 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. SwaArn. 
The Rectory, Greenford, Middlesex. 





DR. JOHNSON AND THE BOOKSELLER. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Srr,—The reviewer of Knuckles and Gloves in your issue of 
November 25th appears to have a confused recollection of 
his Boswell. He states that Dr. Johnson had a “ turn-up ” 
with Tom Davis, the bookseller of Russell Street, Covent 
Garden. Poor Tom must have turned in his grave if the 
knowledge of such a charge could reach him. Boswell states 
that: ‘“‘ It has been confidently related, with many embel- 
lishments, that Johnson one day knocked Osborne (Thomas 
Osborne, the bookseller) down in his shop, with a folio, and 





put his foot upon his neck. The simple truth I had from 
Johnson himself. ‘Sir, he was impertinent to me, and I 
beat him. But it was not in his shop, it was in my own 
chamber.’ The reviewer’s reference to Johnson's alleged 
“turn-up ” with the brewer's servant in Fleet Street, I 
suppose, refers to Johnson’s accidental collision with a porter 
who was carrying a heavy load, and who stopped, but after 
eyeing earnestly the burly figure of the Doctor, decided it 
was better to proceed without showing active resentment. 
There was not much of a “ turn-up ”’ there, and the collision 
was entirely owing to Johnson’s semi-blindness—I am, 
Sir, &e. 

19 Graham's Road, Falkirk. 


, 


GeorGE C. STEWART. 





PISE IN ULSTER. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
S1r,—As a large number of inquiries relative to Pisé building 
in the North of Ireland have from time to time been sent on 
to me from the Spectator, you may perhaps find space for a 
letter that should prove helpful to such of your readers as 
may still be seeking information.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Croucu WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


49 Victoria Strect, Belfast. 

“Dear Me. Wittrams-Exiis,—Remembering your kindness in 
telling me about the bungalow at Newlands Corner, and thereby 
enabling me to visit it during a short visit to London some months 
ago, I venture to send you this photograph of a Pisé house which 
I have designed and erected for my occupation near Belfast, and I 
think that you may be interested to see the beginnings of Pisé work 
over here, knowing as I do the debt that I and all interested in 
economic buildings owe to Mr. Strachey and yourself. I was 
fortunate in getting hold of a most intelligent and unbigoted 
builder’s foreman to act under my instructions, and the ex-Service- 
men (whom I employed as largely as possible) entered into the 
spirit of the work well, too. The foreman is quite keen to tackle 
any sort of Pisé building that turns up, and I am going to assist 
him in any way I can, so that I hope that people will take an interest 
in Pisé, and I should be very glad to have word from you if ever 
you should have Irish friends who are interested in Pisé, as I think 
that there must be many who are, and I hope they will increase as 
time goes on. 

With thanks to you for your lead and kindness, I am, Sir, 
faithfully yours, Joun J. Heron. 





THE NEW RICH. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Doesn’t Edmund Burke hit off the “ New Rich” in 
the following ?—I am, Sir, &c. Civis. 

“CHARACTERS OF MEN. 

It is in the relaxation of security, it is in the expansion of pro- 
sperity, it is in the hour of dilatation of the heart, and of its softening 
into festivity and pleasure, that the real character of men is dis- 
cerned. If there is any good in them, it appears then or never. 
Zven wolves and tigers, when gorged with their prey, are safe and 
gentle. It is at such times that noble minds give all the reins to 
their good nature. They indulge their genius even to intemperance, 
in kindness to the afflicted, in generosity to the conquered ; for- 
bearing insults, forgiving injuries, overpaying benefits. Full of 
dignity themselves they respect dignity in all, but they feel it sacred 
in the unhappy. But it is then, and basking in the sunshine of 
unmerited fortune, that low, sordid, ungenerous and reptile souls 
swell with their hoarded poisons ; it is then that they display their 
odious splendour ; and shine out in the full lustre of their native 
villainy and baseness. It is in that season that no men of sense or 
honour can be mistaken for one of them.” 





BROADCASMNG AND COPYRIGHT. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
S1r,—Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’s recent speech on Broadcasting, at 
the annual uinner of the Society of Authors, Playwrights and 
Musicians, is a reminder that authors and musicians are con- 
fronted with what will practically be a new public. Questions 
of copyright will have to be considered, of course, but I sce 
no reason why there should be any more difficulty in this 
regard than there was when the cinema began to grow fast inta 
a medium of artistic expression. Authors, looking to their 
society to safeguard their rights, should welcome the prospect 
of what appears to be a new market. I see no reason why, as 
time goes on, they should not be writing, in the first instance, 
exclusively for “ listeners-in.” The limitation imposed by 
this medium—the car is slower than the eye—should be an 
incentive in itself.—l am, Sir, &c., 
WILKINSON SHERREN. 
The Summit. Stevenage, Herts. 
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“THE SAYINGS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.” 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—It is just a year since The Private Character of Queen 
Elizabeth appeared in this eountry, and I have now prac- 
tically completed my next work, which, at the suggestion 
of the Spectator, is to be called The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth. 
In view of the widespread interest caused in my last book, 
and by the subject of Queen Elizabeth in general, I hope it 
may not be thought too presumptuous if I ask help from the 
public before my next book is actually in type. The MS. 
is now ready, yet many amongst the public may know of 
sayings for inclusion which have escaped me. May I appeal 
to such to send to Messrs. John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
Ltd., Vigo Street, London, W. 1, any saying of Queen 
Kliza%eth which is thought by the sender fit to be comprised 
in the pages of the new book, as I am anxious for it to be 
complete.—I am, Sir, &c., FrReveriIcK CHAMBERLIN. 
El Terreno, Palma de Mallorca, November 15th. 





CUTTING TIMBER AT THE TIME OF THE 


FULL MOON. 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraton.] 
Srr,—I have been much interested in the letters which have 
appeared in the Spectator regarding the cutting of timber at 
the time of the full moon. When in British Guiana some 
years ago I came closely in touch with balata- and rubber- 
bleeders and with timber-fellers. The former often told me 
that the best time to bleed the trees in order to obtain a full 
flow of latex was during the approach of full moon, after which 
the yield decreased. A prominent prospector with a world- 
wide experience, with whom I discussed the point, informed 
me that that was so, and that bamboo, if cut during the 
period of the moon’s decline, quickly deteriorated. I have 
never heard any scientific explanation for these phenomena.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., Gro. MACKENZIE 
Inverness. (Editor Northern Chronicle). 





THE GONDOLA DOLPHINS. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Srr,—Can any of your readers tell me why the little brass 
dolphins fixed on each side of nearly all the Venetian gondolas 
have large brass balls set in their widely gaping mouths? 
Is there any legend or fairy tale connected with the matter— 
akin, say, to the Chinese or Japanese one, where the dragon 
swallows the world ? One often sees the latter legend expressed 
in little carved ivory netsuke. I bought a brass dolphin off 
a gondola last summer (he was so much more attractive than 
the shop souvenirs), and he now sits on my desk as a paper 
weight—every time I use him the ball in his mouth rouses 
my curiosity—so I should be grateful if any of your readers 
eould give me any information on the point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HARTLEPOOL. 





SHRUBS, &c., IN FLOWER. 

[To the Editor of the Srrecraton.]} 
Sir,—Referring to the letter of your Dublin correspondent, I 
have a garden in Cornwall and have just been round it to 
count things in bloom. I made a list of fifty-four : if varieties 
were counted separately the total would be seventy. 
I enclose a list. Some of the flowers are only sickly survivors, 
but there they are to help to maintain the illusion of the 
“Cornish Riviera.” It is blowing a gale and quite cold. 
My garden is actually on the sea and suffers much from wind. 
If it were a real sheltered Cornish garden I have no doubt that 
a much better showing would be obtained.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Antirrhinum, Agapanthus, Arbutilon, Anemone, Berberis, Canna, 
Corcnilia, Ceanothus, Chrysanthemum, Christmas Rose, Cistus 
(pink and white), Cassia Corymbosa, Cineraria, Crinum Lily, 
Choysia, Campanula, Desfontanea, Datura, Eschallonia, Eurybia 
Gunni, Eupatorium, Erica Melanthera, Fuchsia (various), Gazania, 
Geranium (various), Grevillea, Hydrangea, ig Laurestinus, 
Linaria Alpina, Lithospermum, Leycesteria, Marguerite (various), 


Montbretia, Mesembryanthemum (various), Medicago, Marigold, 
Narcissus, Nandina Domestica, Polyanthus, Periwinkle, Penstemon, 
Rambler Rose, Rosemary, Schizostylus Coccinea, Sedum (various), 
Stock, Tritoma, Valerian, Verbena Chamocdrioides. Viola, Violet, 
Veronica (various), Wallflower. 





— 


CAT AND MOUSE. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Srr,—Allow me to follow up my account of the brooding duck 
and the tennis-ball, which some of your readers may remember 
with another curious incident. The Matron of these Homes, 
finding her sitting-room infested with mice, procured a kitten 
of about eight weeks. She left the kitten in her sitting-room 
while she presided at the midday dinner. On her return she 
brought a saucer of food (fish and potato), placed it on the 
floor, and put the kitten down to it. ‘Ten minutes later she 
went to see if the kitten had finished its meal and found the 
kitten and a mouse eating out of the same saucer. On her 
approach the mouse “slowly ran away,” and disappeared 
behind some furniture. What I want to know is whether 
this is a case of the fraternization of natural enemies, or 
whether the mouse had been previously caught and played 
with and was in that hypnotie state which some naturalists 
adduce as a proof that Nature is not so crue! as she seems ?— 
I am, Sir, &e., C. Cargry Tayior, Warden. 
Homes of S. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 





BIRDS AND THE COLLECTOR. 
[To the itditor of the Seecraror.]} 
Srmr,—Your Ambleside correspondents touch upon a subject 
on which I have felt very strongly for many years, viz., the 
sale of eggs and other natural history pecimens. As with 
sport, the bringing-in of the money clement carries with it a 
host of evils—in fact, nearly all the existing troubles are due to 
this cause. The ordinary collector visiting a place, perhaps 
for the only time in his life, takes a clutch of eggs, a plant, 
or butterfly, and the effect is negligible ; but it is far otherwise 
with the collector for sale. It is on record that a coliecior 
tock ali he could get of a rare blue butterfly in Cornwali, 
and then tried to exterminate the colony to increase the 
value of his specimens. Less vile, but almost equally mis- 
chievous, are cases such as that of two young Swedes met in 
the Dovrefeld who boasted that they had paid the expenses 
of their holiday by coliecting and selling rare plants. Several 
of these, such .as Papaver nudicaule, wre too scarce to stand 
more than two or three years of such work without extermi- 
nation. The cases of the Kite in Wales, and Phalarope in 
Seotland, are too weil known to ornithologists to need detailing. 
‘Yo talk of moncy values in connexion with natural history 
is a degradation, and as a business man I for one want to 
get away from “ filthy Jucre ” for a while in the scanty leisure 
I can spare for my hobbies. Cannot pressure be brought to 
bear on all our societies to make it “* taboo’ to buy or sell 
eggs, birds, butterfties or plants, and to create such a strong 
feeling that any decent person would be ashamed of the 
practice? The sale of collections at the death is 
perhaps unavoidable, but this searcely affects the main 
question.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cuas. EK. Pearson, F.L.S., M.B.O.Y., F.R.H.S. 


owner’s 





POETRY. 
—<>_—- 

TERMINOLOGY. 
Trees have been named, and brutes with shining skins 
And in pure darkness many a planet spins 
No living eyes have seen, yet men say “* There 
Orion’s gathering in his massy hair.” 
New stars will burn when all our lights are gone. 
Our world moves slower and our Sun grows wan, 
Lighting pale girls who crowd the city’s edge— 
Frail flowers that cannot picree Time’s thick ranked sedge. 
So in the cold faint mirror of the mind 
These syllables beckon the firm shapes behind, 
Though Ecstasy, that lofty unicorn, 
Starts at the bidding of no common horn ; 
But lingers ghostly in mysterious moods, 
A milky angel hid in flowering woods. 
Except a strangeness from the nameless comes 
We shrouded lie within sepulchral homes. 
Speech is most precious when the words we use 
Leap to an end the speaker did not choose, 
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As sometimes leopard from the accustomed haze 
Breaks, and the beast moves down his leafy ways ; 
Or one unheedingly may call up whales 
Smashing the city with their tails. 
These are but emanations out of Sense, 
Intangible stuff, vortices in the dense 
And universal stillness, wherein birds 
Lie folded that not yet have winged from words, 
And other novel qualities that be 
No less substantial than our He and She ; 
Departments still unopened, stores of Worth, 
For mystery is commonplace when Eatth 
Moves through symbolical forests. Put the pure 
Intractable substance is not thus obscure, 
And in clear forms the mind may crystallize 
The word-cloaked phantoms that delude our eyes— 
By means of passions, ecstasies, deceits 
Of sense and reason and the brutish heats. 
Then the familiar trees and fair-named flowers 
Shut in the four-fold stuff of space and hours, 
The curious elephants, like women grown 
Too gentle in a habit not their own, 
And all fierce lives subdued to what they seem, 
Shed their coarse husks and naked in Time’s stream 
Stand up unsullied, out of the Sun’s beam. 

Epcett Rickwonrp. 


(This poem is discussed in an article on page 1011.) 





THE CINEMA. 


ROBIN HOOD AND SHACKLETON. 


Mr. Dovciss Farreanxs has many of the qualities of an 
ideal cinema actor. He is dynamic, unpsychological, and 
sure of all his movements. With the minimum of facial 
expressiveness and a positive paucity of gesture, he neverthe- 
less succeeds in differentiating the main stages of a plot and 
merging his réle in its development. The kind of emotion 
he conveys and arouses may be exclusively broad and racy, 
but it is forceful in its simplicity and directness. Modern 
athletes, d’Artagnan, Robin Hood—he interprets them all 
with the same utter joyousness and lack of subtlety. Give 
him a lasso or a rapier, jumping space and an inaccessible 
rampart, and he will work wonders—the same set of wonders 
each time, perhaps, but he seems none the less daring, nor 
are you even cheated of your thrill by the repetition. His 
imperturbable vitality, the divine spring in his muscles, are 
enough to comfort a Freud for any lack of psychological 
impressiveness ; indeed, they would discover a man of action 
complex in the most static and sedentary of motive-analysts. 
So much for Mr. Fairbanks, but Robin Hood, which is now 
showing at the London Pavilion, calls for a mere critical 
examination of the cinema conventions. In the first place, 
Robin Hood is no mere stucco figure of hilarious heroism 
like d’Artagnan; he is a legendary character whose roots 
are in our own characters, and we are probably more sensitive 
to an interpretation of his life, less inclined to typify him 
bluffly and casually, than we imagine. The reason is plain : 
we all know ourselves for deep fellows, impossible of definition, 
and in this gentleman outlaw we recognize some of our own 
ideals, and even possibilities. 





“The merry pranks he play’d, would ask an age to tell, 
And the adventures strange that Robin Hood befell” ; 
and so a selection is all we can expect from Mr. Fairbanks. 
But how different, in tone and substance, are the scenario 
and the ballads! Here is a heightened but very fair example 
of the way in which the cinema generally shies from “ reality ” 
for the sake of scenic and sensational effects : Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion is made the pivot of the story, and his eastle the centre 
of action, not for any dramatic advantage, but because such 
situations lend themselves to easy scenic opportunities in the 
films. If this were a mere puristic matter Mr. Charles B. 
Cochran, the producer, would be justified in asserting, as 
he does, that ‘‘no fetters of history need distress ...a 
maker of pictures who addresses himself to the fascinating 
story of Robin Hood.” There is little enough history about 
Robin Hood, but the mass of ballads are all the more sacred 
in that they are an amalgam made by the popular imagination 





around one of the most significant of folk-heroes. The film 
suffers from this artifice, and so does Mr. Fairbanks, but the 
scope allowed him is sufficient for a very exciting display of 
sheer energy and muscular kindliness. If his tricks and 
gestures are rather too modern to support the illusion, Miss 
Enid Bennett as Maid Marian is bewitchingly medieval in 
appearance, and Mr. Wallace Berry as Richard, and Mr. 
Sam de Grasse as Prince John are very convincing as the 
two contrasted types of the Crusading period. And there 
can be no doubt of the technical brilliance of the film, nor 
of the pleasure it gives by the unwavering clearness of its 
photography. 

The performance at the New Seala, where the story of 
Shackleton’s last expedition, Southward in the ‘ Quest,’ is 
being shown, is a slight disappointment after the recent 
exccilence of Pola Negri in Passion. The prologue-play 
is too melodramatic an introduction to the film, which is 
unpretentious and, on the whole, interesting. Commander 
Wild lectures with restraint and good humour, a tone which 
suits that of the fresh and witty sub-titles. Whatever its faults 
and inadequacies, this film is certainly worth seeing. The 
New Scala, moreover, is by now one of those few West-End 
cinema theatres which can always be relied on for a good 
entertainment. B. H. 


(The usual* Recreations of London” will be found on page 1016.) 








BOOKS. 
— 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ASQUITH.* 


By far the best thing in the second book of Mrs. Asquith’s 
autobiography is the account of the last days of July and the 
first days of August, 1914. The subject exactly suits the 
author’s vivid style of narration, and the events are so sensa- 
tional that there is no temptation to heighten them. Whether 
the chief characters in the drama which she puts before us 
will admit the accuracy of the facts and deductions is another 
matter. At any rate, the ordinary reader will find them extra- 
ordinarily poignant, and those who know the dramatis persone 
will experience no little ironic amusement not only in the 
actual observations, but in the unconscious picture of her- 
self given by Mrs. Asquith when she was confronted at first 
hand with the beginnings of the greatest storm which humanity 
has ever encountered. 

It would not be fair to say that when the poles crashed and 
the world turned to fire and blood that Mrs. Asquith, like some 
of the actors at the beginning of the Drama of Hell, mistook 
the sounds of war for the dinner-gong. She had evidently 
an instinctive feeling that the Earth was trembling. Yet still, 
at first what interested her was the personal, or shall we say 
the Downing Street, view of the great tragedy. Her 
War chapter opens characteristically with an account of how 
Mr. Asquith told her that he had sent the precautionary 
telegram to every part of the Empire; the telegram which in 
effect says, ‘* Get out your sealed and secret war book and act 
by it.’ After such an opening one is a little disappointed to 
find such.a sentence as this: ‘“ Deeply moved, and thrilled 
with excitement, I observed the emotion in his face (i.e., Mr, 
Asquith’s) and said, ‘ Has it come to this?’” To use such 
language either shows a curious insensitiveness in the writer 
or else Mrs. Asquith has seen very few melodramas and read 
very few popular novels. Wfowever, Mrs. Asquith’s style 
distinctly improves as she goes on, and when we reach July 31st 
and the description of the dinner at Downing Street on that 
night—a dinner at which Sir Edward Grey was present— 
we come to the real thing. Here is Mrs. Asquith well in her 
stride :— 

‘*I watched Grey’s handsome face and felt the healing freshness 
of his simple and convinced personality. He is a man who * thinks 
to scale,’ as Lord Moulton once said to me of Rufus Reading, and 
obliges one to reconstruct the meaning of the word Genius. In 
the middle of our languid talk, messengers came in with piles 
of Foreign Oilice boxes and he jumped up and left the room. 
Mr. Montagu (Vinancial Secretary to the Treasury) came in, and, 
after exchanging a few words, he scized me by the arm and said 
in a violent whisper: ‘ We ought to mobilize to-morrow and 
declare it! I wish X—— and Z- could be crushed for ever! 
their influence is most pernicious: would you believe it, they 


of Margee Asquith: Book Il. 
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*The Autobiography London: Thorntog 
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are all against any form of action!’ ‘How about McKenna ?’ I 
asked ; to which he replied: ‘Oh! he’s all right, and in perfect 
agreement with the Prime Minister. X is mad not to see 
that we must mobilize at once!’ ‘Don’t fret!’ I said calmly, 
‘neither X nor Z will have the smallest influence over 
Henry; his mind has been made up from the first and no one 
will be able to change it now.’ ” 


Where Mrs. Asquith fears to tread we are a little doubtful 
about rushing in, but probably a certain number of readers 
of this review, especially abroad, will be anxious to know 
exactly who X was. The context appears to show that 
x is Mr. Lloyd George ; but about Z we are in hope- 
less doubt. Therefore, we will not even hazard a guess. 
When we reach the description of the fatal Sunday the 
picturesqueness and characteristic nature of the narrative is 
even more remarkable. After going to the Communion 
Service at St. Paul’s with her daughter, Mrs. Asquith was 
destined to witness a strange scene at the German 
Embassy :— 

“I dropped Elizabeth at 10 Downing Street on my return and 
went across the Horse Guards to Carlton House,'ierrace to ask 
if I could see the Lichnowskys [the German Ambassador]. It 
was the habit of the Germans to choose men of honour for their 
Ambassadors in London, and to appoint as First Secretaries men 
versed in political intrigue capable of keeping the Kaiser informed 
of every facet of our domestic policy. Prince Lichnowsky followed 
the footsteps of his predecessor, Count Metternich, and was a 
sincere and honest man. He had a pointed head, a peevish voice, 
and bad manners with servants. He combined in his personal 
appearance a look of race and a Goya picture. His wife was a 
handsome woman of talents and character, who from perversity, 
lack of vanity, and love of caprice, had allowed her figure to get 
fat; a condition that always prejudices me. But in Princess 
Lichnowsky I found so much nature, affection and enterprise 
that, in spite of black socks, white boots and crazy tiaras, I could 
not but admire her. She detested the influence of the Prussian 
Court; and the Kaiser—to whom her husband had always been 
loyal—was a forbidden subject between them. When the Prince 
first arrived in London, he told me that, on the occasion of his 
appointment as British Ambassador, he had said to the Kaiser 
that if he intended making trouble in England he had got hold 
of the wrong man. On hearing this, I asked if he thought there 
was much feeling against us in Germany ; at which he assured 
me with perfect sincerity that the relations between the two 
countries were excellent ; that there was a great deal of exaggera- 
tion in the talk, and that he himself had never observed any ill- 
feeling, but added with an innocent smile : 

‘Our Kaiser is a man of impulse.’ 

That Sunday morning I found Princess Lichnowsky lying on a 
green sofa with a dachshund by her side ; her eyes starved and 
swollen from crying, and her husband, walking up and down the 
room, was wringing his hands. On seeing me he caught me by 
the arm and said in a hoarse, high voice : 

‘Oh! say there is surely not going to be war!’ (he pronounced 
war as if it rhymed with far). ‘ Dear Mrs. Asquith, can nothing 
be done to prevent it ?’ 

I sat down on the sofa and putting my arms round Mechtilde 
Lichnowsky we burst into tears. She got up and pointing out of 
the window to the sky and green trees said with impulse : 

‘To think that we hall bring such sorrow on innocent happy 

ople! Have I not always loathed the Kaiser and his brutes of 
riends! One thousand times I have said the same, and I will 
never cross his threshold again.’ 

Prince Lichnowsky sat down beside us in great agitation : 

‘But I do not understand what has happened! What is it 
all about ?’ he asked. 

To which I replied : 

‘I can only imagine the evil genius of your Kaiser...’ at this 
the Prince interrupted me : 

‘He is ill-informed—impulsive, and must be mad/ he never 
listens, or believes one word of what I say ; he answers none of 
my telegrams.’ 

I told him that Count Metternich had been treated in precisely 
the same manner; Mechtilde Lichnowsky adding with bitterness : 

‘Ah! that brutal hard war-party of ours makes men fiends!’ 

I remained for a few moments doing what I could to console 
them but felt powerless, and when I said good-bye to the Am- 
bassador tears were running down his cheeks. Mr. Montagu 
dined with us that night. Though gloomy and depressed he was 
less excited than he had been on the previous Friday. 

‘Till last night,’ he said, ‘I had hoped against — that we 
might have been able to keep out of this war, but my hopes have 
vanished. All the men I've seen feel like me except X » who 
is intriguing with that scoundrel Z——.’” 





























Ifaving quoted so much of the mysterious X and Z- 
references we had better add yet one more passage. Half a 
page down from the end of our last quotation Mrs. Asquith 
asks the Attorney-General if he really thought X and 
Z—— wouid resign at the next day’s Cabinet :— 





“We were interrupted by O——— coming into the room, and, 
nct having seen hin for some days, and knowing that he knew the 
inner workings of X\———’s mind, I asked him if it was really true that 
X—— was intriguiig with the Pacifists, to which O—— replied: 
“Ile has always locthed militarism, as you know, since the days of 
tue Boer War, and has an infericr crowd round him, but, until 





he knows how much backing he will have in the country, I doubt 
if he will commit himself.’ ” 
After this scene follows a passage which contains one of the 
ablest and most amusing reflections in the whole book :— 

“It is always interesting to speculate on the motives that move 
men, and after considerable experience I have come to the con- 
clusion that self-love or self-consciousness of some kind lies at 
the root of most resignations. At every stage in life men are to 
be found on the point of resigning. They start in the nursery, 
and continue in the servants’ hall. We are all familiar with such 
phrases as: ‘Oh! very well, then, I shan’t play!’ or: ‘In that 
case, ma’am, I had perhaps better go.’ Unself-centred people do 
not suffer from the same temptations: they are simple and dis- 
engaged, willing to help and ready to combine or stand aside. 
'hreatening to resign is a mild form of blackmail equally common 
to both sexcs.” 
The suggestion that resignation is a mild form of blackmail 
is an excellent one, and yet, curiously enough, a truth which 
few people bear in mind. The present writer well remembers 
Lord Cromer telling him that on principle he always accepted 
the resignation of any person under him at once, and that, 
unless the resignation was caused by ill-health, it was almost 
always withdrawn within twenty-four hours. 

And now comes another refiective passage which is dis- 
tinctly curious when we remember the past history, social 
and political, of the Liberal leader and his family :— 


“We had men of every temperament and every persuasion 
in our Government: orators, windbags, funks and fighters, Jews, 
Celts and non-Conformists. I have never understood why anyone 
should be proud of having cither Jewish or Celtic blood in their 
veins. I have had, and still have, devoted fricnds among the 
Jews, but have often been painfully reminded of the saying, ‘A 
Jew is round your neck, at your feet, but never by your side’ ; 
Celtic blood is usually accompanied by excited brains and a reckless 
temperament, and is always an excuse for exaggeration. When 
not whining or wheedling, the Celt is usually in a state of blufl 
or funk, and can always wind himself up to the kind of rhetoric that 
no housemaid can resist. Nor can I say that the non-Conformist 
Conscience has never disappointed me. At one time it was the 
backbone of this country, nobly presented as it was in old days 
by the Manchester Guardian ; but the Government policy in Ireland 
of an Eye for an Eye, or two teeth for one, dignified by the name of 
‘Official Reprisals,’ stirred little indignation in the breasts of 
the non-Conformists or their Press; and the men I know who 
claim to have it to-day are maidenly, mulish and misled.” 


That is a very significant passage. 

We cannot find room to extract any more of the salient 
passages from Mrs. Asquith’s books. Though there is still 
much good copy unquoted, we are bound to say that, take 
it altogether, the second book is not quite so amusing as 
the first. Still, there are some excellent things in it, one 
of the best being Mrs. Asquith’s account of her last riding 
adventure. Mrs. Asquith is always invigorated in style and 
in matter by contact with a horse. Another chapter which 
contains some very good things in it is the third, “ My 
Theories Upon Children and My Baby.” We will add from 
this chapter a quotation which may well stand as the last 
word of this notice :— 

*** You may live on haddocks’ heads and think you flatter Christ ; 
or call yourself or your Order a Free Mason, a Free Forester, a 
Free Thinker, or by any other name: you may wear the Green 
or the Primrose, and dress your baby in blue and vow her to the 
Virgin, but a true mother must arm herself first and then her child, 
if she wishes to challenge the world. ...’" 


The context, however, shows this passage to be not quite 
so wild as it reads. Everyone will, however, admit that 
the haddocks’ heads is a really brilliant touch. 





THE FOUNDER OF CANADA.* 


Tue study of early Canadian history has been much facilitated 
during the past fifteen years by the Champlain Society of 
Toronto, which has printed excellent editions of Lescarbot’s 
chronicle, of Knox’s journal of the British conquest in 1757-60, 
of Hearne’s account of his journey northward from Hudson 
Bay in 1769, and of other interesting works. The society has 
now undertaken what promises to be a first-rate edition, in 
English and French, of the complete works of Samuel de 
Champlain, the founder of Quebec, whose accounts of the 
coasts which he had explored and mapped gave a great 





* The Works of Samuel de Champlain. In Six Volumes. Edited by H. P. Biggar. 
Vol. I., 1599-1607, With a Portfolio of Plates. Toronto; Champlain Society. 
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impetus to the colonization of New France in the opening years 
of the seventeenth century. That competent scholar, Mr. 
H. P. Biggar, is the general editor. Professor Home Cameron, 
of Toronto, has revised the French texts, while Mr. Langton, 
of Toronto, and Professor Ganong, of Smith College, Massa- 
chusetts, have made the translations. Furthermore, Pro- 
fessor Ganong, from his intimate knowledge of the coasts of 
Maine and Nova Scotia, has elucidated Champlain’s narrative 
and supplied modern plans of the harbours which the old 
French seaman first charted three hundred years ago. The 
book is charmingly printed, and in a portfolio there are, besides 
maps, sixty reproductions of the interesting plans of harbours 
and sketches of trees, animals and birds that Champlain 
inserted in the manuscript log of his first voyage—to the 
West Indies in 1599—which is preserved in the Library of 
Congress. Champlain’s maps of 1607 and 1613, showing the 
details of the coasts of New England and Eastern Canada, 
should disabuse readers of the idea still current that the 
Pilgrim Fathers discovered the place where they settled in 
1620. Champlain had visited the site of the future New 
Plymouth in 1606, and marked it in his 1607 map as Cap 
St. Louis, and English sailors had possibly preceded and 
certainly followed him along the New England coast, which 
was well known to mariners and merchants by the time the 
* Mayflower’ sailed. 

Champlain was a native of Brouage, a decayed seaport near 
Rochefort, and served as a quartermaster in Henry of Navarre’s 
Breton campaign. When the war ended in 1598 he reverted 
to what must have been his original occupation and took a 
post in a Spanish transport, under his uncle, who was, he says, 
** one of France’s first-rate seamen.’ A year later he was put 
in command of the ship and sailed in her with the annual 
Spanish Flota to the West Indies. His illustrated account 
of what he saw and heard is extremely interesting, for Champ- 
lain was a keen observer and noted not merely professional 
details about rocks and shoals and currents, but also the 
many strange plants and animals and the manners of the 
Caribs who still survived in the islands. The editor rightly 
remarks on the general accuracy of Champlain’s descriptions ; 
the sailor felt bound, no doubt, to mention dragons, which 
were figured on all the old charts, but he was careful not to say 
that he had seen one. In 1603 Champlain made his first 
voyage to New France, and sailed up the St. Lawrence, as 
Cartier had done some sixty years earlier, to the site of the 
future city of Montreal. ‘* The further we went,” he says, 
“the finer was the country,” and his graphic narrative, 
published late in the same year, must have convinced many 
Frenchmen that Canada was worth colonizing. Champlain 
and his men had no difficulties with the Indians, whom they 
treated tactfully ; he took home with him the son of a chief 
from Lower Canada, and also an Iroquois woman, whom, he 
says, the Montagnais ‘* were intending to eat.” He gives an 
amusing account, from hearsay, of a dreadful monster called 
“* Gougou,” like a gigantic woman, who lived on an island near 
Chaleur Bay and devoured passers-by. <A French prospector 
told Champlain that, when sailing past the island, he had heard 
** Gougou ”’ hissing, but Champlain himself was not fortunate 
enough to see or hear this Canadian Scylla. After a brief 
holiday at home, Champlain crossed the Atlantic again in 
1604, and was for three years busily employed in charting the 
coast from Cape Breton down to Nantucket. The first part 
of his Voyages of 1613, describing his explorations in careful 
detail, fills the rest of this volume. Professor Ganong points 
out that Champlain’s maps, though inaccurate as judged by 
modern standards, were the first in which navigators could 
repose any confidence, and were not superseded for more than 
a century. In the succeeding volumes of this edition we are 
promised Champlain's account of the founding of Quebec 
in 1608, and of the progress of the new colony. Champlain 
had to surrender Quebec to an English expedition in 1629, 
but he did not lose heart. He went home to publish a collected 
edition of his discoveries in 1632, and had in the same year 
the satisfaction of seeing his infant colony restored to France, 
through Richelieu’s insistence. Champlain returned to Canada 
for the last time in 1633, and died at Quebec on Christmas 
Day, 1635. The resolute old sailor inspires in his readers both 
respect and affection, and we must congratulate the Canadian 
Society on producing what should be the best edition of the 
works of a great man in whom both Canada and France may 
take a pride. 








RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND THE MYSTIC.* 


SINCE the latter-day arrival of so many pseudo-sciences of the 
soul, the word “ mystic” has been bandied about between 
them in an endeavour to make it suitable for popular con- 
sumption, until its singular and original meaning has been 
lost. The first task of Father Butler, as a trained logician of 
the Benedictine Order, has been to clear away all hazy 
conceptions and to define the mystic as one who contem- 
plates. Ife immediately attacks, therefore, the popular idea 
—we should, perhaps, say notion—that the mystical mind is 
vague. We find with joy confirmation of our belief that the 
mystic, by reason of his constant exercise in the effort to 
utilize facts towards the creation of an idea of Unity upon 
which to contemplate God, must become trained to an inten- 
sity and orderliness of mind that are antithetical to vagueness. 
It might be said that the most mystical of all people are the 
mathematician and the historian, who deal in the most un- 
vague of all material, namely, number and event. According 
to our conception of the word, the true statistician is a mystic. 
He collects data; from them he synthesizes a general and 
unified Idea ; from that Idea he ascends by contemplation to 
a true comprehension of the real significance of his subject~ 
matter. On this definition we should not hesitate to call the 
authors of Back to Methuselah, The Candle of Vision, and 
The Story of My Heart mystics whose vision is the fruit of 
three phases of modern thought. Father Butler might dis- 
agree—but we shall return to this in a moment. 

The mystical mind, then, must be constructive ; one that 
can absorb the purport of facts ; thereby being distinguished 
from the vague mind, which is overwhelmed by facts. Never- 
theless, we are not inclined to disagree with Dionysius, the 
father of mystical theology, when he says “ there is that most 
divine knowledge of God which takes place through ignorance 
in the union which is above intelligence, when the intellect 
quitting all things that are, and then leaving itself also, is 
united to the superlucent rays, being illuminated thence and 
therein by the unsearchable depth of wisdom”; though we 
feel that there is a danger in forcing the argument that it is 
power, not information, intellect and not intelligence, which 
make the mystic. Surely the pure light of contemplation 
demands fuel from all as being complementary sources. When, 
therefore, the author states that many of the mystics whom 
he cites are not always comprehensible, we suspect that often 
it is their own fault. For instance, a seventeenth-century 
Abbot, Louis of Blois, in telling of the flowing of the soul into 
God, says that it ‘“* becomes one with God, yet not so as to be 
of the same substance and nature as God.’ Assuming that 
the translator is not at fault, we see here a direct limitation of 
the nature of God. If the rapt soul is not of the substance of 
God, then it is of a substance outside God, and God is therefore 
a being of finite proportions. The Abbot’s spirit was flagging 
here. It is such lapses as this that afford justification of the 
appellation ‘* vague ” to the mystical mind. We are all of us 
of the same substance and nature as God, as Spinoza has 
taught ; and the process of contemplation, or mystical vision, 
is not a process of becoming, as the Abbot says, but a process 
of recognition. We recognize that we are of the substance of 
God, and in so doing we see Him and ourselves really. 

It may be contended that St. Augustine, who has been 
called the Prince of Mystics, confirms the Abbot's error in the 
following passage : ‘* Having sought to find my God in visible 
and corporeal things, and found Him not; having sought 
to find His Substance in myself, and found Him not; 
I perceive my God to be something higher than my soul. 
Therefore that I might attain unto Him I thought on these 
things, and poured out my soul above myself.” Those who 
know the intellectual reliability of St. Augustine, however, 
will at once appreciate the difference. In this passage the 
great Carthaginian is not renouncing the analytical method 
of approaching truth, but is demanding that further labours 
are necessary, the labours of synthesis, since God—a most 
convenient image of the Unknowable—can never be appre- 
hended by the mind direct through cognitive processes. A 


and affinitive ideas by an intensified operation of the historical 
faculty, so that above the long chain of relationships looms 
a vision of directorship. There is no doubt that in this vision 
of the Guiding Hand is to be found the inspiration of faith. 
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It is that aura which rises like a flame above the conflagration 
of ideas. The mind works, the reason labours, and the effort 
and friction produce an incandescence which we call by many 
names—faith, intuition, genius. So we feel convinced that 
St. Augustine is right, as are all the great creative masters, 
when he maintains that vision can only be attained after 
severe mental discipline. Scientists tell us the same thing ; 
there is the long labour, the drudgery of experiment and the 
digestive processes of the reason—then suddenly the illumi- 
nation. Nature works in the same way in the metabolism of 
the plant. Blake saw a world in a grain of sand ; but that is 
no contradiction of St. Augustine. The poet’s mind had been 
preparing by infinite ways through many years for that 
moment when the accumulated strength of his being exploited 
that experience, and in the twinkling of an eye had brought 
out all the truth potential therein. Blake had “ thought on 
this thing, and poured out his soul above himself.” 

On one point we are tempted to criticize nearly all the great 
mystics. No sooner do they succeed in obiaining that form- 
less vision of God, that familiar, yet unrecognizable sight 
which is their goal, than they fall to disparaging all the images 
by which their ecstasia was reached. It is a weakness in their 
higher reason, their divine logic. We feel that no matter how 
pure, how purged the flashing and momentary vision of God, 
it is but an image. It is not true humility to think otherwise. 
If we see the Omniscient by anything other than a symbol, an 
image, then we have seen the whole, and the Unknowable has 
been known ; which is a blasphemous claim. Therefore, in 
the disparagement of images, we suspect an unconscious heresy, 
and certainly a dangerous step towards disruption of all the 
fine mystical fabric of the seeker of Truth. For seeking 
truth is a never-ceasing process of unification, and suddenly 
to cast owt the “ image” is to break away from physical life 
and to propound one truth of the spirit and another of the 
flesh. Herein, we think, is the weakness of mediaeval Christian 
mysticism, and indeed of all religions in whose stride after 
truth the leg of contemplation has been longer than the leg 
of observation. ‘ 

From the failures of the past we turn optimistically to the 
present, to find, if possible, what the term ‘* Western Mysti- 
cism * means to the modern world. We spoke above of the 
secularization of the word “ mystic,’ which is customary 
to-day. Father Butler, since he is a cleric, and interested (at 
least in this work) in mysticism mainly from an historical point 
of view, says: “It has been identified with the attitude of the 
religious mind that cares not for dogma or doctrine, for 
Church or sacraménts ; it has been identified also with a certain 
outlook on the world—a seeing God in Nature,and recognizing 
that the material creation in various ways symbolizes spiritual 
realities ; but this is not mysticism according to its historical 
meaning.” We feel, however, that there is a significance in 
the broadening of the term which should not be deprecated, 
since the expansion denotes growth and new effort. Now that 
science has thrust her head above the clouds, she is telling 
mankind of vistas that comprehend and surpass even the 
highest reaches of Buddhist thought—hitherto, perhaps, the 
most exalted of mental achievement. 

Creative contemplation, or, in one word, mysticism, is, as 
we have suggested above, founded in an impulse given by the 
mental experience of recognizing law in what formerly seemed 
chaos. It is the enthusiasm engendered by that recognition. 
But to attain that recognition is the effort of science! How 
vast, then, are the mystical possibilities for minds nourished on 
the ever-expanding doctrines of science. We read in a 
contemporary article that ‘“ the new scientific doctrines go so 
deep that something more than scientific knowledge is involved 
in one’s reactions to them. ... Science has arrived at a 
point where it has obviously far-reaching philosophic—and it 
may be even religious—implications, and they must be 
courageously explored.” We see what was done on the 
deliberately restricted food of mediaeval religious dogmatism. 
The asceticism of that creed was an asceticism of negation ; 
but that of our doctrine to-day is one of effort and assimilation. 
Theirs was centripetal, a shrinking purgation of self from 
ours is centrifugal, we purify ourselves by diffusing our 
being into every electron. We forget ourselves by partici- 
pating in the miraculous activity which upholds the atom. 
We are working with Nature and not against her. Herein, 
then, lies the future of Western Mysticism; a mysticism 
founded not on repression, but on an acceptance of actuality 


dross ; 





and the patient discovery within it of that reality which we 
are still content to call the face of God. 

To all who are interested in the subject, Father Butler's 
book will be of great assistance. It is a work of devotion 
soundly established in knowledge. Particularly valuable is 
the chapter which traces the influence of Plotinus and the 
mysticism of the neo-Platonists on St. Augustine, whose 
teaching directed the Christian faith for some centuries. 





RUSSIA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW.* 


M. Minivkov, who used to be the leader of the Russian 
Constitutional Democrats, otherwise known as the * Cadets,” 
delivered a series of lectures in America and has gathered 
them here into a volume. As his political creed implies, he is 
a man of moderate temper and he has certainly treated very 
judicially the revolutionary and counter-revolutionary move- 
ments which culminated in the present Bolshevist régime in 
Russia. He recognizes in the defeat of General Wrangel the 
end of the White counter-revolution. On the other hand, he 
recognizes in the great famine, which is not yet over, the 
definite decline of Bolshevism. He believes that nothing can 
now stop that decline and that the tendency will be towards 
some conventional kind of democracy. No doubt, as he says, 
there will be many vicissitudes, and he fears a great deal of 
incidental demagogy, but he foresees the uitimate rise of a 
new Russian unity. 

We remember very well how surprised Englishmen were 
when they read reports from Russia that M. Miliukov had 
accepted Bolshevism. The reports were over-statements. 
This book makes M. Miliukov’s position clear. He never 
approved of Bolshevism, and is, indeed, quite incapable of 
approving of it, but, knowing more than foreigners could 
know at that time, he did not believe in any of the White 
counter-revolutionary enterprises. He perceived that 
Koltchak, Denikin, and Wrangel were fighting a forlorn hope 
because they never had in their hands the materials of success. 
All he could hope for when he had come to that conclusion 

yas that Bolshevism should be in a sense tolerated until it 

could be, gradually and painfully, turned into something 
else. That end must be reached, however, by political means 
and through the bitter teachings of experience, but not by 
the aid of unpractical “ patriot ” armies. 

Naturally, he regrets the failure of the revolution of 1905. 
He implies that if the Emperor had insisted upon the continu- 
ous working of the Duma some sort of more or less orderly 
progress would have been possible from that time onwards. 
The failure of the revolution of 1805, however, made a further 
revolution inevitable. When that further revolution came in 
1917 it was at first what might be described as a national 
revolution ; it seemed that the revolutionaries would be 
contented with the overthrow of the reigning House or, at 
least, with compelling the Emperor to set up self-governing 
institutions, 

But between March and November, 1917, there was a very 
rapid change. In those few months nationalism turned into 
internationalism. The Communists emerged and made 
Russia stand for visionary and sterile principles, which could 
never warm the blood of any ordinary human being. M. 
Miliukov’s explanation of why this contortion was possible is 
most interesting. Probably in any other country but Russia 
it would have been impossible, but in Russia a gradual 
political evolution meant an expense which the vast mass of 
very poor people were quite unable to bear. Ifa great change 
came at all it had, he thinks, to come in an anarchical manner, 
for there has never been either social or mental cohesion in 
Russia. The result was the imposition upon Russia of the 
conceptions of fanatics. 

The only conscious motive underlying the acceptance of the 
Bolshevist coup d’état was the feeling that nothing that could 
possibly happen eould make things worse. Men in that 
frame of mind naturally agree to experiments, however pre« 
posterous. It must be understood, nevertheless, that though 
Lenin wished his experiment to be called Communism, he 
never arrived at Communism. ‘There were too many forces, 
more or less inert in themselves but formidable in the mass, 
opposed to him. M. Miliukov says :—‘* Communism is an 
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international doctrine; Bolshevism is a Russian achieve- 
ment.” The peasants at all events noted the distinction. 
Their ery was “Long live Bolshevism, but down with 
Communism!” Bolshevism gave them the land, but Com- 
munism theoretically took it back for collective use. For a 
short time they were satisfied with what the Bolshevists did 
while loathing the very idea of what the Bolshevists wanted 
to do. Communism in any case could only have been the 
last stage of the revolution which Lenin proposed. It 
depended upon bringing all other countries into the revolution, 
and that has mercifully proved to be impossible. To state 
the facts in this way is mercly to assert what a realist Lenin | 

He has always adapted his pro- 
Hic was never embarrassed when he 


has proved himself to be. 
gramme to his situation. 


| brought were more than he could bear. 





as forced to change his arguments or even when quite | 
contradictory arguments appeared in his diplomatic documents 
and propeganda. 

M. Miliukov satisfies us least when he writes about the 
attempts of the Allies to help the White counter-revolution. 
He edmits that the reactionary policy of Koltchak, Denikin, | 
and Wrangel was largely to blame for the failure, but he | 
equally blames the Allics for giving insufficient help. He | 
says that the Wiite movement, far from weakening the 
Bolshevists, appreciably strengthened them. But this is the | 
whole argument for the decision of the Allies to cease sending 
troops to Russia. However good the intentions of a foreign | 
coadjutor may be he is regarded, quite naturally, as an 
lands in the country where he wants to 
It is always the same | 


invader when he 


render help to one party in the State. 
Iiven the party that is being helped turns against | 
the “invader.” That happened when Englishmen tried to 
help the victims of the Jacobins in the French Revolution. 


story. 


es 


The more troops we had sent to Russia the more hostility we 
should have ercated, and we were wise to cut the loss when 
we did. We’ should have expected M. Miliukov to be a little 


more understanding about the reasons which compelled us to 


change our policy. 





“TIL BEL CANTO.” * 


Maname Carvfi's book is a triumphant refutation of the 


supposiiion that the memoirs of singers are always dull. 
The English reacer’s thanks are also due to the translator, Miss 
Rosamond Gilder, who has performed her task so well that 
the fact is never onee breught home to his mind that he is 
not reading the book in the language in which it was written. | 
* Calvé,” to use the name by which she is affectionately 
known to so many thousands of people, has the art of making 
things interesting. ‘The book, with its lively and picturesque 
detail, holds one’s attention whether the author tells us of 
her childish escapades in Spain, where she ran away with a 
band of gipsies, of her carly and temporary vocation for the 
life of religion, or of the patriarchal arrangements of her 
aunt’s farm, where in the vast and smoky great hall of the 
ousial the women sat spinning in the flickering firelight while 
the cld shepherd regaled them with ghost stories. In her 
student days her mother made a home for her on an exceedingly 
modest seale in Paris. ‘They lived next door to a butcher, | 
where the mother did her marketing. One day the butcher 
remarked on the beauty of Emma Calve’s voice :— 

*** Yes, she’s a fine singer,’ he interrupted, ‘but she’s too thin. 
Much too thin. She ought to eat lots of beefsteaks and cutlets !° 

My mother was taken by surprise at what appeared to be a rather 
erude way of increasing trade. Before she could answer, however, 
the astonishing man continued :— 

‘Pl tell you what I'll do,’ he said. ‘To prove to you how much 
confidence I have in your daughter's future, Pll open an account 
for you at this shop. You can pay me when she makes her début.’ 

I have never forgotten these good people. When I was singing 
at the Opéra Comique we always sent tickets to the musical butcher 
and his family. I have no doubt he sat there, telling anyone who 
would listen to him : 

‘Do you sec that wonderful singer ? 


yo 


she is in such fine form ! 


It is entirely due to me that 


Not less interesting are her accounts of her life as an artist. 
There is an admirable story relating to a concert at Lady de 
Grey's house at the height of the London season. Oscar Wilde | 
was there and asked to be allowed to bring in a friend. 

“* He is very poor,’ Wilde explained, ‘and very unhappy. He iS 
a distinguished I'rench poet, a man of genius, but just now in great 
trouble.’ 

Our hostess, whose kind heart and generous hand were ever at | 


. My Life. By Emma Calvé. Translated by Rosamond Gilder. London : | 
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| out was chaos; within were peace, 





the service of the unfortunate, immediately acquiesced. Wilde 
left the room and returned in a moment, bringing with him—Paul 
Verlaine! heir entrance was spectacular. Oscar Wilde was at 
the height of his glory: brilliant, dashing, bejewelled, a veritable 
Beau Brummell. With his extraordinary clothes, his tall figure and 
buoyant carriage, he dominated the ill-clothed, shrinking figure 
beside him. adie, 

Wilde was rejoicing in his recent theatrical triumphs. 
was Just out of prison.” 


Verlaine 


Several years later Madame Calvé met Oscar Wilde himself 
in the same circumstances as those of his friend Verlaine. 

‘ J . 

‘For a second he shrank from me,as though the memories that I 
: Then, with an exclamation 
of grief and despair, he grasped my hands, murmuring in broken 
accents :— 

‘Oh, Calvé! Calvé!’” 

In a later chapter we are told how she sang in the harem 
of the Sultan Abdul-Hamid. The Sultan came in and listened 
in an abstracted manner to her songs. One of the ladies 
asked for the dance in Carmen, at which the Sultan roused 
himself to attention. 

“Meanwhile the rhythm of my dance was bringing me nearer and 
nearer the Sultan. All at once an expression of terror crossed his 
face. He rese from his chair precipitatcly and disappeared! I 
never saw him again!” 

Talking the matter over with one of the staff of the French 
Embassy, she was told that she had probably approached 
too near the Sultan 


‘and it alarmed him. He is consumed with suspicion, haunted 





by the fear of murder ! 
‘Good heavens!’ I exclaimed. 
fan ?’ 
‘Ah!’ retorted the Frenchman. ‘Could you not have had 
Carmen’s dagger in your garter ?’” 


‘Afraid of my castancts, my 


It was probably on her return from this engagement that the 
present writer had the honour of being a fellow-passenger 
with Madame Calvé in a most unseaworthy old steamer, 
which sailed from Constantinople en route for the Piracus. 
The world would have been the poorer by the loss of a great 
singer had not the weather been absolutely perfect, the sky 
cloudless and the sea entirely calm. The boat, we were told 
by an old traveller, had been condemned as unseaworthy many 


| years before and was only being used now in an emergency. 


Madame Calvé was ihe centre of a group of admirers, among 


whom was a young French poct. As we approached the coast 
of Greece and saw for the first time the wonder of tl] 
of golden marble, which are the legacy of the great period of 
Hellenic art, ** Calvé’s poct,”’ as we all called him, was observed 
immersed in composition. The great singer encouraged him 
in his labours and called out to him, ** Tiens, vous faites des 
notes. Continuez! Continuez!* But, unfortunately, the 
results of his efforts were not given to the world when we all 
disembarked for Athens. 

We have given only a few samples, taken at random, 


> 


of the 
anecdotes to be found in this book. Madame Calvé is an 


artist who takes not only singing, but musie 
seriously, and all young singers wou!d do well to 


nerally, very 

read the 
chapters on “ Health and Hygiene” and “ Art and “3 
May it be long before she is taken from the world which she 
May it, too,” be the f 


writer once more to hear that wonds 





~_ 
- 
o 
2 
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adorns so greatly. 





aceordence with all the traditions of the bel canto—and to 
! 


enjoy another glimpse of the inimitable art of Calve! 


HADRIAN’S WALL.* 

Tue power and majesty of Ancient Rome are most vividly 
recalled on her fronticrs. The ruined cities of Algeria, like 
Lambessa, Timgad or Tebessa, the deserted fortresses on the 
edge of the Syrian desert, no less than the arch at Tréves and 
the camps on the Rhine-Danube vallum attest the indomitable 
energy and efficiency of the Romans who drew a line 
* the fairest part of the 

of mankind,” in Gibbon’s words, and he!d it inviolate. With- 


und 
earth and the most civilized portion 


! order and prosperity, 


fragments of that wonderful system of defences which Imperia 


Liadrian’s 


We are fortunate in having, in this island, one of the noblest 
' 


Rome raised and maintained against the barbarian. 
Wali from Tyne to Solway is an astonishing monument of 
Roman skill and determination, and we are glad to see that 
Miss Motherso!e has described and illustrated it in an attractive 
book intended for the general reader Tne Wall began at 
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Wallsend on the Tyne below Newcastle and ran for seventy- 
three miles across country to the Solway at Bowness. Miss 
Mothersole, sketch-book in hand, has tramped along its whole 
course and seen not only the long stretches that are well 
preserved but also the fragments that are hidden in private 
gardens or farmyards. As the great stone structure has been 
for centuries a convenient quarry for builders, it is remarkable 
that so much of it remains intact. Field-Marshal Wade, our 
great road-maker, laid the Carlisle highway for nineteen 
miles west of Newcastle on the line of the Wall, using the old 
foundations ; and many churches, towns and farmhouses have 
been built with the Roman stones. Yet in the open country, 
as Miss Mothersole’s pleasant drawings show, you may still 
see the Wall stretching unbroken across hill and dale, while 
some of the mile-castles are well preserved and there are sub- 
stantial remains of the larger forts, as at Cilurnum (Chesters) 
and Borcovicium (Housesteads), where the wheel-ruts may 
still be seen on the stone paving of the gateways. The Wall 
was originally about twenty feet high, including the battle- 
ments, and had in front of it a broad and deep ditch and 
behind it an earthwork ; a paved road, the Stonegate, con- 
nected all the forts and castles. Engineers alone can rightly 
estimate the labour that must have been expended on_ this 
mighty work in quarrying the stone, conveying it for miles 
over rough ground and erecting the Wall, the forts, barracks 
and other buildings for the permanent garrisons. One 
wonders what the legionaries thought of it all, and how the 
Dacian sentry from the Lower Danube or the Asturian from 
sunny Spain solaced himself as he paced the battlements at 
Birdoswald or Benwell Hill, looking out over what was then 
a forbidding waste of moor and bog. All that we know is 
that the Roman discipline held these troops of many races 
and that for three centuries the Wall checked the incursions 
of the wild Caledonians. Sometimes the barbarians broke 
in—there are traces at Borcovicium, for instance, of the 
damage which they did during a temporary occupation-—but 
the Roman troops always expelled them, until the fatal 
moment when the garrisons were withdrawn and Britain, 
in ceasing to be a Roman province, became, like Southern 
Ireland to-day, a prey to anarchy. 





BRISTOL.* 


Mr. A. L. Satmon knows and loves his Bristol and its setting 
well—too well, perhaps, to be a quite satisfactory guide to 
anyone less partial than himself. He is over-kind. He 
sees the scars and squalors of the place through a golden 
haze of romance (so far as he allows himself to see them 
at all), whilst we are wafted by his enthusiasm from one 
vantage point to another to view the smoky glories of this 
er that without pause to remark the architectural black- 
guardisms of our own generation and the last, or the mean 
and dirty strects that so discredit the city. Still, unless 
one write in the spirit of The Legends of Smokeover, this 
romantic and optimistic treatment of our dismal places 
seems to be inevitable, and Bristol has certain literary and 
historical associations which can make it attractive enough 
to read about. However, the ordinary working citizen cannot 
(unfortunately) subsist on such intangibles, and we have 
seen little in Bristcl to promote optimism in him. 

We forgive Mr. Charles Marriott for glossing Bristol's 
blemishes because he writes charmingly as a novelist. We 
must also condone Mr. Salmon’s part in this conspiracy of 
silence because a guide, no doubt, must have some pride 
and enthusiasm to be tolerable. It might, however, be 
better for the sick towns of England—and they are mostly 
would write about them quite brutally, 


sick _ if someone 


as they really are; not as they have been, or might 
have been, or as we would like to think of them. 


But then, if our author went prying down the unclean 
side-streets and round the ragged fringes of the town 
instead of decorously concentrating on the remains of the 





fifteenth-century Butter Cross, his book would be dreary 
indeed, and few of us would care to read it. Though senti- 
mental, Mr. Salmon’s book is not uninteresting, and most of | 
his dips into the past are justified by their interest. We | 
hear how the once beautfful Queen Square was sacked in | 
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the Reform Bill riots of 1831, in which the riverside Irish 
were not behindhand :— 

“Forty-one of the Square’s fine houses were destroyed, including 

the Mansion and Custom Houses ; and while these buildings were 
being burned and pillaged, crowds of rabble on the green were 
maddening themselves with the best wines looted from the cellars, 
This is not the place in which to speak of the destruction of the 
Bishop’s Palace and the narrow escape of the Cathedral itself, 
Some of the mob themselves perished in the flames of houses whose 
contents they were pilfering ; others later were eut down around 
the statue of King William. The whole was a miserable story 
of weakness and mismanagement.” 
Also, in the light of recent discussions on “ Bridge Houses,” 
it is interesting to learn that the old bridge over the Avon 
at Bristol was paid for and maintained by the revenues 
from the highly-rented houses of the wealthy merchants that 
stood upon it. When these houses were destroyed and a 
new “open” bridge was built in the eighteenth century, 
a city house-tax and shipping dues had to be imposed, as 
well as tolls, to meet the costs. 





FROM THE WINGS.* 


However many books of theatrical reminiscences may be 
written, there will always be a welcome for so thoroughly 
pleasant and unpretentious a little volume as Mrs. Fagan’s 
From the Wings, a book whose authorship she modestly 
attributes to “The Stage Cat.” She tells a number of 
stories. She was acting in a light comedy; the critics gave 
it contemptuous notices—indeed, it was a poor play—but 
strange to say every night the house seemed full. At last 
the time came when the company were to cclebrate its 
hundredth performance. The play’s chief backer invited 
the whole company to a magnificent supper at the Carlton. 
At last the backer, a Yorkshire man, rose and addressed 
the company in the following speech :— 

““*Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I’m naw great hand at 
marking a speech, but I'm pleased and proud to welcome yer all 
here to-night. It’s a foine play, and it’s a foine company, «nd this 
I will say: I've troid horse-racing, I’ve troid card-playing, and 
I've troid gambling in the city, but of all pleasant ways of losing 
one’s money—backing a play is a domned sight the pleasantest.’”’ 
There are delightful anecdotes of stage landiadies and 
dressers, for Mrs. Fagan toured not only with the Bensons 
but with many other companies, and, being a more than 
ordinarily pleasant person, obviously got on well with these 
ladies. The company were at Eastbourne once, doing The 
Merchant of Venice, when the local dresser came into the 
room where the ladies of the company were making up. 
She stared deliberately from one to the other :— 

“*And which of you ladies may be Venus?’ ‘ Venus ?’ we 


asked. ‘To be sure, this is “The Merchant of Venus,” ain't it ?’ 
she said. ‘No, no, not Venus—Venice—a town, you know.’ 


Now, I call that a pity ; we ’ad a Venus ’ere, 
She sat all night in a cockle shell. It 


“Oh, not Venus! 
a week or two ago. 
took lovely.’ ” 

But though, as the present writer has reason to know, Mrs. 
Fagan is the kindest of women, her book is yet not without 
a touch of astringency. She gives a curious and realistic 
account, for instance, of Mr. George Edwardes. He was a 
fat, self-indulgent man to whom everything had come too 
easily and who lived a life of extreme upholstery. But 
according to his lights he often attempted to be kind 
to people :— 

“He was motoring in Ireland, when he saw a farm labourer 
working on the road, all bent with rheumatism. Mr. Edwards 
stopped his car to advise the man. ‘ You’ve just the same rheu- 
matism that I used to have, and I can teli you what to do about 
it. Now, you take my advice: no champagne, no port, just a 
little light Moselle with your meals, plenty of fruit, and a month 
every year at Carlsbad, and you'll be as right as a fiddle again 
in no time.’ ” 


A grim story. TARN. 





WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
Tre familiar “ books that are no bocks,” which many of us 
use daily and which we could not do without, have made 
their appearance as punctually as ever. Who's Who, 1923 
(A. and C. Black, 42s. net), we are glad to find, contains 
more pages than before and yet is somewhat less bulky. 
lis merits need no commendation. We notice that it has 


* From the Wings. By “ The Stage Cat.” Edited by Elisabeth Fagan, London: 


W. Collins. (10s. 6d. net.) 
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relaxed its old rule never to omit, in the lifetime of the 
subject, a memoir which had once been included—a rule 





which its American rival has wisely rejected.——Burke’s 
Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage for 1923, edited by 
Alfred T. Butler (Burke Publishing Company, £6 6s.), 
is the eighty-first edition of a famous book. In_ its 
2,789 pages innumerable facts are recorded clearly. For 


details of pedigrees and family connexions it has no rival. 
The editor observes that Mr. Lloyd George advised the 
ereation of more peers than any other Prime Minister ; the 
peers in his farewell list of November are duly treated in 
the introductory pages. ~Debrett’s Peerage for 1923, edited 
by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige (Dean and Son, net), 
older than “ Burke” but does not attempt to give full 
pedigrees. Within its own sphere it excellent ; 
accounts of persons of title and of their living relatives may 
be trusted. lown to the 
end of November. Tandbook 
to the Titled, Landed and Official Classes for 1 (Kelly's 
Directories, Ltd., 30s. nct) is once more to be_ heartily 
praised. The editor states that the book deals with 30,000 
people, including many persons who have not titles of 
honour. The busy man has long found “ Kelly’s” alpha- 
betical arrangement compact biographies extremely 
useful, though for pedigrees and collaterals one must 
elsewhere. The new Parliament is given in full. 
the same publishers we have The Royal Blue Book, 192: 
(7s. 6d. net), the familiar and indispensable directory of 
Inner London, with a map and a list of the new Parliament. 
——The Churchman’s Year Book, 1923 (Mowbray, 6d. 
net), now in its fifteenth year, is in part a ‘*‘ Who’s Who” 
and in part a dictionary of general information relating to 
the Church of England. Under ‘t National Assembly,” for 
example, are a full list of the members and a concise account 
of tiie work done during the past year. It is a most useful 
little book.——-The People’s Year Book, 1923 (Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, 3s. net), now in its sixth year, embodies 
the annual of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies and a 
good deal of miscellaneous matter relating especially to 
Labour Party poli and trade unionism in general. If it 
had not so strong a bias in favour of Socialism it would be 
more useful the facts are usually selected 
from a partisan standpoint and need careful verification. 
The Income-Tax Handbook, by J. L. Ounsworth (Collins, 
2s. Gd. net), has appeared in a revised edition for 1922-23. 
It is carefully written, and the author’s official experience 
nakes his hints valuable. 
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POETS AND POETRY, 
a ee 

CBSCURE POETRY. 

find he part of this paper devoted to 
correspondence a letier in which a Miss Edith 
Sitwell’s which we published recently is complained of as diflicult 
of comprehension. I read into this letter, too, a hint that a 
good deal of the poetry which we publish is crabbed or eeeen- 
tric. Politeness alone, I fancy, has prevented my correspondent 
from asking further and more direct and personal questions. 
Are uncouthness and strangeness the qualities that I admire in 
poets? Is my feeling about poetry merely that of which 
Dr. Johnson accused animating admirers of Gray’s “ Ruin 
seize thee, ruthless King ’’—that is, a love of the odd?) Am 
I bent upon jecring at the traditions of the past ? Finally, do 
I really like these things, or is ita pose? And if I like them 
why ? Amid many others of a more complimentary sort, 
these are the sort of questions that upholders of modern, 
poetry are often asked. May I, then, take this opportunity 
attitude toward poetry that can be called 
eceentrie so farasIcan? It may be a little difficult to make 
myself clear as—to take the case of Miss Sitwell’s poem as an 
instance—my pleasure in it is of a spontancous and even rather 


Tue reader will in t 
poem of 





mu 
aliy 


of explaining 


naive sort and is hence a little difficult to analyse. 

The first thing that an attempt at analysis reveals is that 
Iam myscif very far from completely understanding the 
poem even now after repeated reading. This slightly takes 
away from my pleasure in it, but only slightly, as what we 
call the “ understanding ” of a pocm is generally the * pulling 


the | 
| . . 
dressing-table be better compared than 
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up ” of our enjoyment on to the conscious plane. Nobody 
asks us to “ understand” a picture or a piece of music in 
this sense before we enjoy it. We often have just the same 
simple enjoyment of a poem. In fact, it would hardly be 
too paradoxical to say that we cannot thoroughly enjoy any 
poem that we completely understand ; that is to say, any poem 
which appears to us as completely devoid of mystery. 
Upon first looking over a poem most readers instinctively 
make for the words or phrases that specially attract them. 
Hence they see the poem not as a coherent, logical whole, but 
as a series of high-lights. ‘This makes a first reading. On 
first reading ‘“‘ Promenade Sentimentale ” I found that there 


were a great many of these high-lights—phrases or coup!cts 
that gave pleasure. Perhaps the reader has already noticed 


For examp! 


», to what could a flounced niusiin 
“a chilly, palely- 
crinolined water-lily” ? The next two couplets struck me 
as extremely attractive with the familiar device, of the carr 
over of the sense to a second couplet, pleasantly used. 
impression of a bearded face on a cold day and the reminiscence 
of a familiar feature of a marine store—a fish or a little ship 
arranged on seaweed and affectionately entrusted to a bottle 
seemed vivid and interesting. Again, the comparison of the 
man’s wrinkled face to a map seamed with gold has a del 
fully vivid, tactile quality. The next two couplets [ skipped : 
they meant nothing to me; but my attention was again 
roused with “ the satyr’s daughter.” She is startling in her 
vividness, as real as one of Mr. Granville Barker's gilt fairies. 
Then we are back with the old professor with his fantastic 
caped cloak (the reader will note the ingenious way in which 
a cold wind is here suggested). The next few couplets were 
dim to me, except that they conveyed a general sense of hartle- 
quinade and a world as careful and coherent as it was palpably 
unreal and “ invented.” 

Let us, then, add up this confession of a first view of the 
poem. Out of nineteen couplets this particular reader had 
understood and enjoyed seven sharply and about five in a 
general sort of way; the rest were either puzzling or seemed 
silly or uninteresting. The general placing of such a poem on 
to the debit or credit side of the poetical account would 
therefore depend on the sharpness and the pleasure that the 
five fully comprehended and assimilated couplets had pro- 
duced. I think every reader will find if he 
heart carefully that in the ordinary way about this proportion 
of complete comprehension and complete assimilation is all 
he asks from a poem, at any rate until he knows it well. Ifin 
two or three instances the poem produces the little electric 
shock of the entirely new vision or sharp realization of 
some till now dimly-expressed feeling, to say, 
* give”? the rest of the poem to the poet, partly out of a 
feeling that in receiving this much of the true 
already mad 
who, since he has proved his a 
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one respect, may quite possibly (in cases where c) 
be in the right rather than the reader. A certain proportion 
of fulfilment gives the poct the right » a limited 
extent on trust. So it is that man mut th 
Sitwells or such difficult writers as Gerald Hopkins. 
If they ean here and there produce undoubtedly remarkabk 
effects, then they in their turn have the right to demand 
from the reader that he shall give them a certain amourt of 
credit for what he cannot at present enjoy—the credit in 
this case consisting merely in a doubt whether the incompre- 
hension is not the readers rather than the writer's fauit. 
Whenever we have a change in the nature of | r ‘ " 





in the outward trappings of poet readers always expe : 
this difficulty of getting into foeus. I have just inst ed 


Dr. Johnson’s inability to understand the “ Romantic” side 
of lie 
Shakespeare's lyrica! 


consistently, for 


amp 
CNG 


he 


poetry. 


inteniions, was 


unable to make out what Gray was driving at. If Keats l 
Shelley had written in his day he would certainly have failed 
to understand them. Being Dr. Johnson, he would have been 
quite sure that he was richt and that they were mer ‘ 

Perhaps a more familiar instance t s ( \ 
is Browning. I am sure that th ny 1 ; 
of the Spectator who can remember the e of Brow , 
Societies. Browning was considered a poet so ext \ 
obscure that it was necessary to found les to study his 
poems; in fact, a considerable amount of research was 
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expended in seeking out his meanings. All honour to an age 
and a society which had the wit to see that it can be worth 
while to take trouble to expound a poet, an age which under- 
stood that he might have something to say which, try as he 
would, he could not put into words of one syllable. The odd 
thing about the whole affair is that to us now Browning is not 
difficult to understand. Children now have no difficulty in 
learning to ride a bicycle. The race has acquired a facility in 
the bicycle balance ; just so most young people have little or 
no difliculty in understanding Browning. It seems odd that 
his work should previously have seemed so difficult. It is nothing 
to do with superior intelligence in the younger gencration, 
merely that mankind has acquired the knack. We have 
got the correct focus, and we can now read Browning's 
words as naturally as he wrote them. Both in the case of 
Browning and of Gray the new movements were lucky in 
having great men as their pioneers. Though I am far 
from asking readers to form societies or circles for the 
elucidation of Mr. Rickword’s or Mr. Turner's works, still I 
cannot help thinking that it would be worth their while to 
see whether either by glancing over a considerable amount 
of the works of such poets, or by reading one or two of the 
best of their poems with rather more than customary care, 
they might not get this focus. Surely the so-called * rush 
of modern life” can be made to yield time for more than 
Mr. Ward's hasty exclamation of disapproval! Not so did 
our forbears treat their poets. 

We are printing in this issue (on page 1004) a poem of Mr. 
Rickword’s which is to my mind a good example of rather 
difficult poetry. I must confess that on a hasty first reading 
this poem conveyed little or nothing to me, except that J 
noticed, of course, the beauty of certain lines and some 
curious, rather funny, prosaie effects. For instance, the 
lines about the “ department store” seemed comic. At the 
same time,it had obviously been written with a considerable 
amount of emotional élan. Isolated passages were attractive. 
What the general drift of the poem was I had no idea. 
I showed it to two colleagues, both “ working poets,” one 
of whom makes a speciality of what we imay call the com- 
pressed and crabbed side of modern verse. To him the 
poem seemed perfectly logical and straightforward. The 
other admired it for the beauty of its rhythms. But I could 
gather no general idea from the poem at all, and put it away 
for a week. Then, on re-reading it, I saw what may have 
been long ago obvious to the reader of this article—that the 
poem was about the inability of words to express meanings 
‘in the round,” that names and words are, so to say, a 
two-dimensional medium and leave out a great deal about 
the thing spoken of. When I hadin this lumbering fashion got 
hold of the central feature of the pattern, the whole poem 
began to fall into shape to me. Except with readers who 
are particularly quick of comprehension, I think if one is 
honest some process of this sort can be traced in the reading 
of very many poems. They appear to be diflicult and even 
barbarous medleys at first. This process in the reader 
always reminds me of the puzzle pictures that come out of 
crackers. A farmyard scene is represented, and under- 
neath is written ** Puzzle, find the policeman.’ For a long 
time one turns and twists the picture this way and that, 
and at last, made up partly of the elm tree, partly of the 
roof of the cowshed, the policeman emerges. Once seen he 
can never be lost again, but completely dominates the 
picture. And so it is with difficult poetry. How far is it 
permissible to poets to carry obscurity ? How much study 
and reflection have they the right to demand from their 
readers ? In a later issue we hope to publish a consideration 
of that most obscure poet of the ‘eighties, Gerald Manley 
Hopkins, whose excessively tortured verse Mr. Robert Bridges 
championed in his admirable annotated edition. To me, 
I confess, at the moment he seems a very extreme case ; 
to our children, possibly, his verse will appear so obvious as 
to be platitudinous. 

Perhaps some of our readers who have struggled with 
such problems as the elucidation of parts of Coriolanus, 
for instance, Donne or other of the metaphysical pocts, or 
Browning, would give us their experiences ? Aspects of the 
subject which it would be interesting to hear discussed are 
such as these: In what instances does obscurity seem to 
spring from vacillating intention in the poet? In what 
instances is it justified ly reasen of the complication or 


———w 


subtlety of the thing to be conveyed ? Can obscurity ever 
be justified as a purposeful device adopted to slow down and 


concentrate the reader’s attention. 
in Blake and conscious 


unconscious 


Obscurity was, so to say, 
in Browning. Did 


Shakespeare know when he was being difficult, or Donne, or 
had their contemporaries got the focus which clarified the 


obscurity ? 


A. Wi.urams-EL tis. 


PROMENADE SENTIMENTALE. 
PROFESSOR GOOSE-CAP SPEAKS: 


ONE time when the cold, red winter sun 
Like a Punch-and-Judy show shrilled 
in fun, 


And scattered down its green perfume 

Like the dust that driits from the green 
lime-bloom, 

I sat at my dressing-table (that chilly 

Palely crinolined water-lily), 

And watched my face as spinod aad 


brittle 

As the tall fish tangled in a little 

Dark weed, that sea-captains keep 

In bottles and perpetual sleep. 

My face seemed the King of Spain's 
dry map, 

All seamed with gold—no one cared a rap 

When I walked on the grass like the 
sheepish buds 


With my black cloak (a three-tiered ship 
on the Main), 

And my face like the map of the King 
of Spain, 

Beneath the boughs where like ragged 
gooae-plumes 

Of the snow hang the spring's first 
chilly blooms, 

I swept on towards her; my foot with 
the gout 

Clattered like satyr-hoofa, put her to rout 

For she thought that I was the satyr 


cing, 
So shoe tled like the uncouth wind of 
spring 
Acroas the sea that was green as gras3, 
Where bird-soft archipelagos pass, 
To where like golden bouquets lay 
Asia, Africa, and Cathay. 











Of wool that grow on lambs chewing 
thely cuds. And now the bird-soft light and shade 

Touches me not; I promenade 

Where rain falls with tinkliag 
and cold, 


Tho small flowers grew to a hairy husk 


That holds Eternity for musk, notes 


And the satyr’s daughter came: I saw Like the castanet sound of the thinnest 

She was golden as Venus’ castle of straw, gold 

And the curls round her golden frait-face | 1% Chess-board gardens where, kulght 
and pawn 


shine 
Like black ivy berries that wiil not 
make wine, 


Of ivory, scentless flowers ara bora. 
Epita SirwkLL, 








OTHER POETRY. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MODERN ENGLISH POETRY, 
1870-1920. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Caldwell’s anthology 
is certainly the most representative selection we have yet been 
given ; his choice has been prevented by no coterie, coloured 
by no prejudice, and is as catholic as could possibly be desired 
—ranging as it does from J. C. Squire and A. E. to Miss Sitwell 
and Ezra Pound. Some, indeed, will say that Mr. Caldwell 
has been too cathoiie. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. <A 
line-for-line translation in the rime-form of the origina! by 
Melville Best Anderson. (G. and G. Harrap and Co. 10s. 6d.) 
Considering the difficulties imposed by the translator on hin- 
self, this version runs very smoothly, and at the same time 
conveys a sense of the passion of the original. A few marginal 
notes help without overburdening the reader. 


~~ Ar 
FICTION, 
Ee 
PILGRIM’S REST.* 
Pilgrim's Rest is essentially a novel with a hero. ILfayman, 
a middle-aged miner and gold prospector, is leaving the 
South African * low country ” for a securer and more settled 
existence on the Rand. He has been all his life a gambler, 
and is quite ‘“‘ cleaned out” cxcept for a small sum in a 
Johannesburg bank. His intentions are upset by the dis- 
covery, in a dead man’s wallet, of a slip of paper giving 
details —the eryptie abbreviated details dear to the treasure- 
hunter—of a fabulously rich mine situated somewhere in 
Darkest Africa and known, apparently, only to the dead 
man. Hayman’s resolutions are immediately thrown to the 
winds. How he went to Johannesburg to make arrange. 
ments for his expedition; how on the eve of his departure 
he Jost all his money at poker and had to set to work in 
the mines to replace it; his thrilling adventures as a ** black- 
leg” in the Rand Labour riots, which through him threatened 
his sweetheart and her family—these stirring events are the 
subject of the bock. It is as exciting, from one point of 


view, as T'reasure Island, and, from another, as Reade’s 
Put Yourself in His Place. 

It is remarkable how, in the face’of impersonal interesis 
so absorbing, the interests of mystery and violence, Mr. 


Brett Young has been able to make the reader realize and 


~~ © Pilgrim's Rest, By ¥. Brett Young. London; Collins. (7s. 6d. act.) 
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amon 
care intensely for the characters who support this weight 
of melodrama. They are burdened, too, by being set in an 
environment familiar to them, though perhaps strange to us 
—an environment described sometimes scenically, soime- 
times technically, but always minutely and exactly. It is 
unnecessary to say how vividly Mr. Brett Young conveys 
not only the features but the atmosphere of a landscape or 
a gold mine. But these descriptions are open to two 
objections. Either they are presented, if not as a com- 
ponent part then as an adjunct or condition of the hero's 
consciousness; or, in the meticulous visualization of his 
surroundings, Hayman is a lay figure, almost out of place. 
Seen through other eyes, those surroundings do not help us 
to understand him; there is no suggestion that they were 
subtly malignant, nor is his fecbleness contrasted with their 
immensity. One remembers the brilliant description of the 
garish Johannesburg civilization for its disturbing effect on 
Hayman, fresh from the wilds; but often he is implicitly 
made to observe and catalogue objects of which, on account 
of their familiarity, he could not be vividly aware: he must 
have taken them for granted. 

That one’s interest in the characters flags a little towards 
the end is perhaps a necessary consequence of the author’s 
method. The story lacks cohesion: it is episodic. It has 
no sensible thread, no recognizable direction. Or rather, it 
has several—the lure of the N’dalo gold, the machinations 
of the trade unions against Hayman, and, finally, his suit 
with Beatrice Wroth. So there are at least three important 
centres, three separate climaxes, each demanding for itself 
jts emotional response and weakening its successor. 

It may be that the uneasy movement of the story is 
symbolic of its hero’s resiliency. He was always prepared 
to “cut his losses.” Mr. Brett Young does not fiinch from 
his “ strong situations,’ but he has an almost unequalled 
faculty for making every situation strong. Hayman may 
bend before the blows of ill-fortune, but nothing will break 
him. And one grows to take for granted his happy invul- 
nerability and to care less for him. This is true of the others, 
too. Ma Pagano, whose strange attitude to Hayman is so 
wonderfully described, doesn’t really mind when he leaves 
her notorious establishment. Mrs. Wroth fights desperately 
for her daughters; but will she really be sorry to return 
to England and resume gentility with the brother who was, 
as she often said, a clergyman? There is a kind of cynicism 
in these emotional capitulations ; the ebb of emotion is out 
of proportion with its flow. There is a great demonstration 
and then, like the strikers, the characters slink back, eating 
their words. 

Pilsrim’s Rest is such an admirable book that we are 
driven to ask ourselyes why it is not a better one. It has 
great breadth of treatment and marvellous sureness of touch ; 
it is free from any taint of morbidity. It is exciting and 
even sensational; but the excitement is the excitement of 
life, not of fiction. It portrays the romance in industrial 
conditions without a hint of false sentiment or romanticism. 
Its effect as a whole is marred by faults which inferior writers, 
through the very paucity of their material, often avoid : 
overcrowding of detail, weakness in design and uncertainty of 
emotional emphasis. But these, after all, are minor defects, 
and in the full, proud sail of Mr. Brett Young’s narrative 
they seem trifling. Pilgrim’s Rest, with all its blemishes, 
remains one of the most interesting novels of the year. 





STAR OF MERCIA.* 
PropaB.y there is no more difficult branch of the art of fiction 
than the writing of “ historical tales.” What shall be the 
author’s point of view ? Shall he appeal to the reader through 
the patently imaginative romanticism of a Scott, with its 
feet in Wardour Strect and its head among the Hlomeric Cycle ; 
or the subtler romanticism of the so-called realistic method, 
which sets everything to the psychological key the author 
thinks to be distinctive of his period——with its feet making 
a great flutter among the denizens of Pook’s Hill and its head 
behaving quite a-morally among Salammbé’s Carthaginians? O; 
shall he try to work through the simple artistic intoxicaiion o: 
Pure Fiction—with its head, feet, and whole person sect within 
the compass of Herodotus ? There cannot be the least doubt 


* Star of Mercia. Wy Blanche Devereux. 
Loudon: Jonathan Cope. (ds. uct.j 


With an Introduction by Eracst Rhys 








that of these three the most difficult of attainment is the last, 
the universal method. Miss Devereux has attempted a blend 
of all three ; there is therefore every excuse for her failure. 
It seems that her original impulse springs from the last ; 
she is delighted with some twist of legend, some unusually 
vivid passage in a chronicler, and attempts to make Pure 
Story of it. From this point of view it is only right that 
her impressions of human nature should be of the broadest 
and simplest, even the crudest, kind. But neither can she 
nor will she leave it at that. In the story which gives its 
title to the book, the story of a murdered lover, she allows 
a sentimental romanticism to colour a theme which should 
be treated with either the very starkest and subtlest austerity 
or clse a careful and cumulative dramatic intensity. In the 
tale of Gwrtheyrn the Drunkard it is this same quality of 
hardness which is lacking. And yet the tales are not easy 
reading either; the situations creak somewhat, and the 
periodless archaism of the language used is distinctly trying. 

These are hard words, but they are not meant as an imper- 
tinence. Miss Devereux has laid herself open to them by the 
very difficulty of the task she has attempted, which makes it 
necessary for the reviewer to treat her seriously. And however 
much he may cavil at her method of presentation, he must 
admit that her book is full of singularly interesting material, 
and that it is generally quite impossible for him to detect 
how much of it is from the common store of legend and 
chronicle, how much of it her own peculiar creation, ‘* And 
she has this peculiarity,” that although the curious apathy 
of her style prevents her producing any very vivid effect in 
the mind of the reader at the time of reading, her stories 
acquire a gradual clarity in the memory, where, indeed, 
they remain very firmly rooted. 


OTHER NOVELS. 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD. By Philip Gibbs. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—Sir Philip Gibbs in his new novel 
writes with an awful impartiality. The story is negligible, 
and the interest of the book lies entirely in the pictures he 
presents of post-War Europe. He takes his principal! character 
for a journalistic tour, first to France, then to Germany, and 
then to Russia, and he shows his bewildered readers with perfect 
impartiality all that is to be said on behalf of the government 
and people of each nation concerned. The result is complete 
chaos in the reader’s mind and absolute despair as to the 
future of Europe. For sheer sordid horror it would be 
impossible to beat Sir Philip Gibbs’s descriptions of modern 
Russia, Readers to be able to finish the chapters in which he 
deals with that unhappy country must indeed be possessed of 
a strong stomach. The book is to be recommended, if not as 
fiction, yet as an account of present-day political conditions. 

QUEST. By Rosita Forbes. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—This 
book is interesting, not as a novel, but as a record of the 
opinion of a woman traveller in Syria who is interested in 
the politics of that country. It is probable that Rosita 
Forbes talks rather better Arabic than that with which she 
endows her heroine, for she makes use of Anne’s conversations 
with various Sheikhs and Pashas to put the Arab and Syrian 
point of view with force. In this column 
the book can be noticed only as a novel, and it must 
be owned that the sentimenial story of Anne is not 
cither interesting or original. The conventional lover is 
very commonplace, while the strong, silent man whom Anne 
eventually marries is open to all the strictures which can be 
applied to the hero popularly held to be beloved of the 
woman novelist. The book, however, is worth reading from 
the political standpoint, and shows that there is another side 
both to the * national home for the Jews ”’ and to the French 
Mandate Province in Syria. 

DOMENICO. By H. M. Anderson. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)—In 
the beginning of this book the reader will have hopes that the 
mantle of Mr. Richard Bagot has descended on the author. 
Unfortunately, the garment proves to be a world too wide, and 
after a promising beginning the story becomes so improbable 
that it is difficult to take much interest in it. It is strange 
that anyone who writes with such an apparent knowledge of 
the Roman Catholic world should think it possible that a 
Cardinal of the Roman Church could masquerade as a layman 


considerable 


in London and subsequently be recalled to Rome 
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TO TELL YOU THE TRUTH. By Leonard Merrick. 
(Ilodder and Stoughton. ‘7s. 6d. net.)—A series of short 
stories dealing chiefiy with life in Paris. These are just suffi- 
ciently interesting to provide a useful fictional anaesthesia for 
people who want a book which they can read without the 
slightest mental excrtion. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
( Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, ) 


OUR UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By Frederick Pierce. (Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The number of books—even the number of good books— 
dealing with the New Psychology from every point of view is 
already enormous, and here is another to add to the list. The 
present book is American and written primarily for Americans, 
but it will be useful to all who can read English and are in 
search of a simple and practical introduction to the subject. 
Mr. Pierce begins by enunciating briefly a number of principles 
derived from physiology and psychology, and then goes on 
to explain simply and clearly, with the help of useful diagrams, 
the structure of the hug;yan mind, enlarging upon the Uncon- 
scious, the Foreconscious, the Conscious, and the function of 
the Censors which guard the exits from one to the other. 
By taking a single case of hysterical affection of the arm 
and its cause and cure, he is able, throughout his explanation, 
to illustrate his points by reference to this concrete example. 
Ife has a good chapter, too, on the endocrine glands, which 
have so prefound an influence on our mental and physical 
condition. Mr. Pierce may be called a Freudian, in so far 
that he is convinced, after several years of practical work, 
that Freud’s theories of the dream are correct ; but he is also 
largely in agreement with the methods of Messrs. Baudouin 
and Coué, and he devotes a long chapter to auto-suggestion. 
There is useful advice on the treatment and education of 
children and adolescents, as well as advice for adults. A 
later chapter discusses the psychological aspect of pre-War 
Germany, Bolshevik Russia and modern America, and there 
is an amusing final chapter on the psychology of advertising 
and selling. The book can be thoroughly recommended to 
beginners : itis sound and practical, and its method of approach 
to the subject is admirabiy fitted to give an introduction to 
the New Psychology which shall be both clear, comprehensible 
and interesting. 


CRYPTOGRAPHY. By André Langie. Translated from 
the French by J. C. Hf. Macbeth. (Constable.) 

People who share the reviewer's partiality for puzzles, no 
less than serious students of the art of solving cyphers, will 
find a real feast in Mr. Macbeti’s translation of André Langie’s 
work on Cryptography. ‘This is not, nor does it set out to be, 
a manual, in the sense of being a complete and systematic 
handbook on the subject. It is chiefly an account of some of 
the experiences of an expert professional cryptographer, 
amusing, interesting and even exciting. At the same time, 
in every case the cryptogram is so given that the reader can 
try his own hand on it on the same terms as the author and 
afterwards goon to read the method by which it was originally 
solved. In addition, there are some valuable tables of fre- 
quencies in various languages of great help to the student. 
Mr. Macbeth has made some exceilent additions, especialiy 
to the tables, and finishes up with a challenge to the reader 
in the shape of a long cypher to which the solution is not given, 
POPE PIUS XI. (Daniel O’Connor.) 

This slim volume, well printed, copiously illustrated and 
delightfully bound in blue and white, contains a biographical 
sketch of Pope Pius XI. by His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet, 
and a translation of an article written by the Pope on his 
zscent of Monte Rosa in 1889. The book appeared first in 
the form of an article in the Review of Revicws. Lis Holiness’s 
account of the climb provides very good reading, and in 
Cardinal Gasquet’s sketch we have an interesting portrait of a 
Jearned, vigorous and remarkable personality. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, — 1922-1923. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s.)}——SUPPLEMENT | 
(1911-20) TO THE LESTORICAL REGISTER OF TH 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. (Same Publisher. 
8s. 6d.) 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have very 
wisely decided * to lighten the ever-increasing bulk” of the 
Calendar by transferring a good deal of matter, such as records 
of oflice-holders, Tripos lists, and so on, to the Hisiorical 
Regisler, and by condensing or omitting details that appear 
in the Ordinances and elsewhere. All the chief features | 
of the Calendar are left as they were before, and the new 
arrangement is a distinct gain, as most people will prefer a 
handy, compact volume even if it does not contain everything. 
‘ihe Historical Register (c2 institutions, ollices, Tripos lists, | 





&c.) was published in 1917, but only extended to 1910. The 
present supplement covers the years 1911-1920. Both volumes 
have been indexed with the usual thoroughness. 


PUNJAB CANAL GAZETTEERS : Vols.I. and I. (Lahore; 
Punjab Government Printing Office. 3s. 10d. and 6s.) 
These excellent Reports, which deal respectively with 
the Lower Jhelum Canal and the Triple Canals, give a clear 
and intelligible account of an important section of the irriga- 
tion work by which the British in India have literally made the 
desert blossom like a rose. Thus, the Lower Jhelum Canal has 
fertilized some 900 square miles of waste land, for which there 
vas no previous use ** except as a safe place to drive stolen 
cattle into.” This area now carries a prosperous agricultural 
colony, estimated in 1917 at a quarter of a million people. The 
Triple Canal system commands an area larger than Yorkshire. 
These canals are classed as productive works—the sale of 
water shows a profit after defraying working expenses and 
paying interest on the capital outlay. In this, as in other 
respects, the Indian Civil Service is a model to the world. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY. 
By Evarts Boutell Greene. (American Book Company.) 
This first volume of * A Short History of the American 
People” is by the Professor of History at the University 
of Mlinois, and brings the history of the Republic down to 
1789. The concluding volume, The Development of American 
Nationaliiy, is being written by Carl Russell Fish, the Professor 
of American History at the University of Wisconsin, and 
brings the record from 1783 down to the present day. The 
aim of this history is to supply the general reader and begin- 
ning students with a short but comprehensive survey 
which shall make use of the copious and significant material 
which modern research has amassed since Bancroft’s History 
of the United Staies was finished forty years ago. Professor 
Greene has done his share admirably. He has set out his 
sound and liberal views in a most pleasant manner, and has 
appended useful bibliographies to cach chapter. 


ON WHAT AUTHORITY ? By Bishop Knox. 
7s. 6d.) 

This book, which will he recommended by the author's 
name, is written from the Evangelical standpoint. But 
Bishop Knox, whose influence was exerted en the side of 
moderation during the recent controversy on the subject of 
inspiration which disturbed the Church Missionary Society, is 
not a Die-Hard, and it is probable that younger men who 
start from his position will find themselves carried further 
in the critical direction than he is prepared himself to go. 
They will have high authority for their advance. MHooker, 
whose work was almost exactly contemporary with Bacon’s 
Novum Organum, lays down a principle of suilicient latitude : 
“It is not to be required, nor can be exacted at our hands, 
that we should yield unto anything other assent than such as 
doth answer the evidence which is to be had of that we assent 
unto.” In other words, even the statements of Scripture 
are subject to the ordinary laws of evidence, and as knowledge 
advances these have become more precise. 


(Longmans. 


THE DRAMATIC POEMS OF SHELLEY. (Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Already the centenary of Shelley's death has been the 
occasion of a notable selection from his poetry, handsomely 
printed. The Florence Press now gives us The Dramatic 
Poems of Shelley, printed with wide margins and boid letter- 


press, on good paper and in stcut, worthy binding. It is a 
beautiful book. 
PROSERPINE AND MIDAS. By Mary Shelley. (Milford. 


3s. Gd. net.) 

Shelley’s centenary is also made the excuse for the publica- 
tion of Proserpine and Midas. These two mythological 
dramas (hitherto unpublished) have been edited by A. IKoszul 
from the Bodleian MSS. Both are pretty but mediocre, 
and suggest that their author was not unwise in leaving them 
in her desk. Mr. Koszul defends their appearance, however, 
by seeking to prove tiiat in them may be found an early indica- 
tion “ of the revival, in the heart of Romanticism, of the old 
love of classical myths.” Mary Shelley, we feel, would have 
smiled at such claims for these unpretentious excursicns into 
poctic drama. 


WHY EUROPE LEAVES HOME. By 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. Gd.) 

If the reader can bear up long enough under the multiple 
reduplication of ideas in this book, and the flippant, slangy 
journalese in which it is written, he will learn a great many 
new and arresting facts about emigration, immigration, 
Kuropean politics and prohibition in England as seen by an 
American journalist. Although Mr. Roberts's attitude is often 
intolerant and the interpretation of his facts warped by mis- 
understanding, he has given us a quantity of original material 
for serious thought and immediate attention. It is a pity 
that he has so nearly destroyed the impressive effect of his 
evidence by the cheapness of his presentation. 


Kenneth L. Roberts. 
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A SUNDAY SCHOOL IN UTOPIA. By the Rev. E. F. 
Braley. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

As a sign that the Sunday School movement is recognizing 
the need for its teachers to be adequately equipped in the 
science and art of an educational method this book is to be 
welcomed. Too often the heads of religious classes, especially 
in villages, are unable to contribute their maximum of service 
because (in spite of their earnest and praiseworthy efforts) 
they do not possess suflicient general culture, and no training 
at all in the science of teaching. Mr. Braley, who is the 
Vice-President and Master of Method in Culham Training 
College for Schoolmasters, has written in a vivid and simple 
manner a useful essay on the practical work of the Sunday 
School. Not only does he deal with its relation to the com- 
munity generally, but he explains the psychology of childhood 
and the practical use to be made of a knowledge of it. There 
is a danger, of course, that the inadequately-educated 
enthusiast will interpret his advice too literally, and we 
cannot help thinking that this would have been avoided 
had his suggestions been leavened with a little more humour. 


A LADY’S MAID IN DOWNING STREET. 
Schluter. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This naive diary, written by a maid to Gladstone’s daughter, 
is chiefly interesting, not for the information it gives us about 
**My beloved Lady” and ‘* Our Gentleman,” but for the 
amusing picture it gives us of the author. She was a typical 
German, heavily sentimental and affectionate. Every book 
she reads is “* very interesting,’ every sermon she hears (and 
she appears to have heard a good number each weck) is 
* excellent,” and persuades her to attempt to be more dutiful 
and pious. There are, nevertheless, many sidelights upon 
“The Gentry.” 

CAUSES AND CURES FOR THE SOCIAL UNREST. By 
Ross L. Finney, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
9s. net.) 

Dr. Finney is fond of his panaceas, but his enthusiasm is 
certainly intelligent enough to save them from dullness. 
He analyses all the evils of social and economic affairs in the 
United Statés, making, as his publisher says, “a forceful 
appeal for return to tle Simple Life,” and placing his hopes 
entirely with the middle classes, their religion and their ideals 
of conduct. His attitude to this class of society is perhaps 
too rhetorically reverent ; at all events, the conclusions he 
comes to as to its actual functioning are at the opposite pole 
to those implicd in Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt. ‘To be 
middle-elass,” says Dr. Finney, “is to believe in honest 
work . . . to believe that knowledge is power, and be 
eager to get it . . . to find joy in domestic life and 
motive in domestic responsibilities.” This may be true, but 
it loses much of its effect by being made too exclusive and 
antithetical. Dr. Finney is more detached when he discusses 
“the New Religion” ; his opinions on this subject are clear, 
constructive and definite. He seems better acquainted with 
the sociological and ethical than with the economic aspects 
of American life. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
6s. net.) 

We know no guide-books that are more useful, handy and 
accurate than the “ Little Guides,’ and the new volume on 
Worcestershire is as good as any of its predecessors. Mr. 
Houghton has, of course, to deal with an unusually interesting 
county, abounding in delightful towns like Evesham, Droit- 
wich or Pershore, to say nothing of Worcester itself, and also 
in beautiful villages and manor-houses that are near the 
Black Country and yet are unspoiled. The book is well 
written and well illustrated and contains a good map. 


IRELAND IN 1921. By C. J. C. Street. (Philip Allan 
21s. net.) 

Major Street has followed up his account of Ireland in 1920 
with a clear and dispassionate history of the following year. 
It is a most painful book, but it should be widely read. In 
Major Street’s pages we sce the Nemesis that attends on weak 
and cowardly politicians. The author has used a good many 
oflicial papers which are new to us, notably a military report 
on the innumerable breaches of the truce by Sinn Fein in 
the autumn of 1921. 


By Auguste 


By F. T. S. Houghton. (Methuen. 





He describes the enigmatic activities of 


Mr. Lloyd George’s agent, Sir A. W. Cope, in dealing with the | 


rebels and gives a careful account of the long negotiations that 


led up to the Treaty and of the debates in the Dail. The 

outcome of it all is now apparent to the world, which has yet 

to see whether Southern Ireland can shake off the rule of the 

gunman and give herself the order and prosperity that she 

had before Mr. Lloyd George took olfice. 

CHRISTMAS POEMS. Sclected by T. Hf. Darlow. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

It certainly impoverished this anthology to exclude 
from it all old carols and Christmas 
the nineteenth century has more than four times the 
space given to the seventeenth. ‘The earlier pages, 
however, are well selected, and three poems of Christina 
Rossetti’s redeem the rest of the book. 


ballads; and | 


FINANCE—PUBLIC ‘& PRIVATE. 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOGK. 
[T'o the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—So far as Finance and Commerce are concerned, 
the two outstanding features of the year which is now 
closing are easy to recall. For the greater part of the 
year, at all events, it would be-diflicult to find a precedent 
for such stagnant conditions of trade or such deplorable 
conditions as regards unemployment. Equally, however, 
would it be difficult if not impossible to discover a year 
in which a greater advance occurred in public securities 
than that which has taken place during 1922. When 
writing a twelvemonth ago concerning the outlook I 
expressed the view that during the early part of the year 
a rise in Stock Exchange Securities was likely to be a 
leading feature, but let me hasten to confess that I never 
anticipated that the rise would be of so remarkable 
a character. I had hoped, indeed, that before the end 
of the year a trade revival might have been sufficiently 
marked to counteract the abnormal influences operating 
on the stock markets. In noting the tendency of prices 
for the year, I cannot do better than cite the valuation 
made by the Bankers’ Magazine of its 387 Representative 
Securities, from which it will be scen that on these stocks 
alone the advance in capital values for the year is no 
less than £700,000,000. The movements are shown in 
the table on the next page. 
* + - * 

It will be seen that the advance in fixed interest 
stocks, and the rise in variable dividend securities which 
includes such investment descriptions as Railway Ordinary 
stocks and also the purely speculative markets, has been 
pretty evenly divided, but a close study of the tendency 
of movements in these groups can be recommended 
to the potential investor because they not only focus 
the net effect both of political and financial influences 
upon the markets during the past year, but they suggest 
the possible tendency of values in the New Year. I 
(Continued on page 1016.) 
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will deal first with the effect of the influences for the 
ast year and then very briefly with the suggestions 
[ think they convey as to the possible course of 
values in 1923. 
* * * * 

The first point to be noted is that whereas, with a few 
exceptions, stocks in the variable dividend list closed the 
year not far from the best point, the gilt-edged market 
suffered a moderate reaction, so that if, say, a few months 
ago the valuation of securities had been considered 
it would have been found that whereas the investment 
group showed an even greater advance than the net gain 
now recorded, the second group ef securities would have 
shown a much smaller improvement. What, then, were 
the main influences responsible for this great rise in 
investment securities during the early part of the year 
and what were the causes of the tendency during the 
latter half of the year for interest to shift from the gilt- 
edged to the more speculative groups ? 

- * * * 

What may be termed the initial start of the rise in 
gilt-edg-d securities really occurred during the latter 
part of 1921, an important influence being the belief 
that the Government had at last ceased to borrow and 
that a reduction rather than an increase in debt would 
be the order of the day, added to which there were also 
some signs of a reduction in national expenditure. In 
other words, it was considered that the tide had turned, 
and it was perceived that, given greater confidence in 
the national finances, other influences in the shape of 
stagnant trade .and cheap money were likely to prove 
an additional force impelling an upward movement in 
Government securities. It was, indeed, these last two 
factors which were mainly responsible for the great rise 
in gilt-edged stocks during the first half of 1922—the 
movement also being helped by the Budget statement 
giving a small reduction in the income-tax. A further 
factor which tended to focus investment activities in the 
best class of securities was the unsettled political and 
financial outlook, which had the inevitable eficct of 
making “ safety first’? the watchword of the hour. 

* * * * 

When we come to the second half of the year, however, 
it is possible to note some change in the influences oper- 
ating. British Funds having been hoisted to a level 
yielding a bare 5 per cent., with a five shilling income-tax 
deducted from dividends, it was felt that the upward 
movement had gone far enough, for although cheap 
moncy continued it was considered that capital demands the 





TABLE—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR 
AGGREGATE VARIATION DURING THE PAST YEAR. 
[000’s omitted] 


















Nominal Market Increase 
Amount Department containing Values. or 
(Par Dee. 18, Decrease. 
Value). 1922 Per cent. 
£ £ 
3,566,600 10 British and Indian Funds . 3,221,81t +118 
58,950 9 Corporation (U.h.) Stocks 43,003 +158 
83,550 8 Colonial Government Stocks e 67,863 +161 
22,300 8 Corporation Stocks (Colonial) ., 29 +13-7 
21,050 7 Do. do. (Foreign) - + 9-3 
598,230 26 Forcign Government Stocks .. + + 15 
219,250 12 British Railway Debenture Stocks + y +151 
158,400 7 Do Preference Stocks 107,528 + 21,631 +251 
132,000 7 United States Bonds (Gold) .. 121,540 — 8,870 — 67 
4,860,330 04 Fixed Interest Stocks .. -. 3,966,850 + 394,737 +110 
28 British Railway Ordinary Stocks 258,193 + 91,530 +549 
5 Indian Railway Stocks .. oe 18,708 + +17: 
5 Colonial Kailways a ~» 105,014 be + 
11 United States Railway Shares .. 22,830 + + 
20 Foreign Railways “e oe 90,451 + ; + 
18 British Bank Shares a .. 171,667 + 2 ; 
18 Colonial and Foreign Bank Shares 84,999 + 
10 Brewery Stocks ., 62 ee 39,989 +> 
7 Canals and Docks ae 13,829 + 
38 Com. Industrial Shares .. 336,774 + 
8 Electric Lighting and Power 11,224 + 
9 Finan. Land & Investment Shares 21,380 oo 
7 Gas Stocks ae ae ° 29,209 + 
17 Insurance Shares. . ad ‘ 96,183 ao 
14 Iron, Coal and Steel Shares ° 70,139 t+ 
5 Nitrate Shares ee e + 
10 Oil Shares. . ‘ —: 
9 Rubber Shares .. ‘ + 
5 Shipping Shares .. ° + 
6 Tea Shares 4 e« . 5 
9 Telegraphs and Telephones. - 
7 Tramways and Ommnilus 22 oe 
19 South African Mines q 4 
6 Copper Mining Shares .. ‘ 40,631 = 
7 Miscellaneous Minine Shares .. 7,63 + 
1,696,453 293 Variablo Dividend Securiticg .. 2,158,585 
6,550,795 337 Grand totaly ee O,105,i50 +7 








| 





world over were too great to permit the idea that as regards 
long-dated loans any really great reduction in interest 
rates was justified. Accordingly, speculative investors 
began to look around for markets where low prices 
involved higher income in dividends, and this tendency 
was accentuated by the fact that there were not wanting 
some indications of an improvement in trade. Our actual 
figures of foreign trade became more hopeful as the 
year progressed and evidence of improved conditions was 
also afforded by the movements of the Foreign Exchanges, 
one of the features of the year being the rise in the Ameri- 
can Exchange. 

ae 


* ae 


It will be seen that a feature of the year was the great 
rise in British Railway ordinary stocks, and I deubt 
whether it would be possible for any reader of the Spec- 
tator to find a previous occasion when within the space 
of one year those stocks rose by somthing like 55 per cent. 
Prices had, of course, fallen to an absurdiy low level, 
while the recent merger schemes have added a spice of 
speculative interest to the market owing to conjectures 
as to the measure of economics which can be effected 
under the new arrangements. Further evidence of hopes 
of better trade is also to be found in the great rise in 
commercial and industrial shares and in the shares of 
iron, coal and steel companies and in shipping shares. 
Most of the purely speculative markets also participated 
in the general rise, the only noteworthy exception being 
Oil shares, which after exceptional firmness for a number 
of years reacted. during the past tweive months. 

* * * 


It is easy to summarize the main features of markets 
during the past year and the influences responsible for 
prices movements, but it is quite different to indicate the 
prospects for 1923. Moreover, it has to be admitted that 
on the very threshold of 1923 we shall be up against 
developments which must inevitably exert a_ great 
influence over prices. On January 15th the next cash 
instalment of German Reparations is due, and at the 
very beginning of the year the Allied Premiers will 
oresumably assemble again to consider the position. A 
little later we shall doubtless learn something of the 
progress of negotiations with respect to the funding of 
our debt to America, and upon the outcome of these two 
great conferences will probably depend the solution of 
the larger problem of international debts as a whole, 
while equally upon a satisfactory solution of that question 
will largely depend the course of financial and economic 
developments in Europe. Given reasonably favourable 
developments in these directions and the present im- 
provement in trade should soon extend, in which case 
nothing is more probable than that the tendency for 
gilt-edged stocks to stagnate and the variable dividend 
securities to advance will again be noticeable. If, how- 
ever, these Reparation and Debt conferences are to be 
abortive, it is difficult to see how trade can expand or 
confidence become pronounced. Still, and by reason 
perhaps of the hope which “ springs eternal,” I think that 
if a census of Stock Exchange views were taken it 
would point to expectations of a gradual improvement 
during the coming year in the political and economic 
outlook in Europe, a moderate revival in trade, a slight 
hardening of money rates, comparative steadiness in 
gilt-edged securities, and some further advance in the 
more speculative departments. ‘These, however, are 
conjectures ; time alone can say whether they are justified. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, December 27th. Artriun W. Kippy. 





THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 
_—_———<- 
LECTURES OF INTEREST. 
January 1.—ArouiaANn HA. 3.30 


Lieut.-Commander Elwell Sutton, R.N., on “A 
‘trip up the Tigris.” 
y ticket from 
January 2nd, 4th and 6th.—Royat InstriruTion Tr 
Professor Hl. Hf. Turner on “ Six Steps up the 
Ladder to the Stars.” 
[By ticket irom the Secretary.) 


[By a member of the Royal Geographical So 
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SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


REGENT, Euston Roap.—The Christmas Party . (daily) 2.30 
[Sidney Bromley and Kathleen Hewitson. Child actors in 
a conglomeration of nursery rhyme characters. Drams- 
tized by Mr. Barry Jackson.) 


Srranp.—Treasure Island os ee es 8.0—2.30 
{Notice later.] 

Kincsway.—Polly oe ee oe .. 8.30—2.30 
[Still more of the eighteenth century: a sequel to The 


Beggar's Opera.) 
New.—The Great Well .. ei 


(Stagnant water at tho bottom, but the brickwork shows 
tho skill of Mr. Sutro.] 


EveryYMAN.—Brer Rabbit ne ass + 
{Sentimental charm, but a perversion of the Harris stories.] 


EvErRYMAN.—Twelfth Night os oe .» (daily) 8.15 


8.30—2.30 


(daily) 2.30 








LIBERTY & CO’S YEARLY SALE 
BEGINS ON MONDAY. 


CRETONNES 


Usual Price 2/6, Sale Price 1/3 a yard. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


LINEN SALE. 


We have made some remarkable reductions to 
clear present stock. Send for Bargain List 
No. 40 P. Delivery guaranteed, and carriage 
paid on all orders of 20/- upwards in the U.K. 


Ltd., Belfast, Northern Ireland. 





Robinson & Cleaver, 





Special Consignment of 


EASTERN RUGS. 


Made by the Nomads of Baluchistan. 
Prices from 45/- to 95/- each. 


- STORY'S 
STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tmitan. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 226,660,666. 





PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 





after death will 
your Life Policy 
family ? Is 


For how many weeks 
the sum payable under 
sufice to maintain your 


your life adequately insured ? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC.1. 





THEATRES, &c. 


“EAST OF SUEZ.” 
AT 8.15 
A 


e ¥. 
ND SATURDAYS at 2.30. 


JIS MAJESTY’S. 
é EVENINGS 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS 


RANGE GROWING IN SOUTH AFRICA.—A Brochuro 
issued by the Union Government states: “ Orange growing is one of the 
best-payIng undertakings extant. There can be no doubt that those who get In 
now will have selzed an opportunity which does not often present itself." The 
special! commissioner of the Financial News wrote regarding Zecbedicla Estate : 
“As an example of private enterprisa it is magnificent. As an illustration of what 
can be done with brains, money, and imagination this undertaking of iransformin; 
a large arca of bushveld into a huge orange grove is probably unequalled in any fruit 
growing country of the world. That may seem strong praise, but after motoring for 
neariyn & hundred miles about the eslates it is practically tha only iudgment lo be formed.” 
The life is described by resident settlers as delightful. The picturesque township 
situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet overlooks the orchards of evergreen citrus trees 
Congenial society, varied sport, native labour cheap and plentiful, taxation negligiblo, 
married people can live comfortably on £200 p.a.—Write at once for particulars as 
to how an investor or settler may secure a net incomo of not leas than £1,000 per 
annum. on a capital outlay of £1,350, to AFRICAN REALTY TRUST, LTD. (Sub- 
ecribed capital £400,000), 36D New road Street, London, B.C. 2 


L? NDON COUNTY 


WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S BANK, 
LIMITED. 


Given that the Transfer Books of the London County Westminster 






Notice ls Herchy 
and Parr’s Bank, Limited, will be closed on January Ist, 1923, for that day only, for 
the preparation of the Dividend payabie February Ist, 1923, 





Proprictors registered in the Books of the Company on 30th instaut will be entitled 
to the dividend on the number of sliares then standing iu their respective names. 
41 Lothbury, E.C. 2. F. MYTTON, 
December 2ist, 1922, Secretary. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Tho Council will shortly proceed to the appointment of a LADY PRINCIPA 
to take up her duties in ‘alos. 1923. vali 7 
a... must hold an Honours Degree of a British University and must bo a Church- 

Nan, 

Commencing salary £650, together with board and residence. 

Forms of application may be had from the Hon. Secretary, the VEN. ARCI- 
DEACON SPOONER, The Training College, Warrington. 

They should be returned not later than January 25th, 1923. 


pjOUTHALL - NORWOOD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


LIBRARIAN required, experienced. State age, qualifications and date when dis- 
engaged. Salary $250 per annum, payable monthly. Ex-Service man preferred.— 
Applications, in writing, to be sent in on or before Monday, January 8th, 1923, with 
copies of three recent testimonials, to THE CLERK, Town Hall, Southall, Middlesex. 

Envelopes to be endorsed “ Librarian.” 

December 21st, 1922. 


(CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCIOOL. 














WANTED, in April next, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the above-named School. 

Commencing salary £400. 

Form of application and further particulars may be obtained by forwarding a 
stamped addressed envelope to the SECRETARY, Education Department, County 
Hall, Truro. 

December 22nd, 1922. 
[Nity COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—B.E. desires Post in Public 

School or Technical, Mathematics, Science, Surveying, ete—Apply Lox 
1148, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 





Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 











JART TIME SECRETARY.—THE PADDINGTON TUBER- 
. CULOSIS CARE COMMITTEE requiresa WOMAN SECRETARY, who must be 
a trained social worker possessing the Social Workers’ Certificate of Bedford College 
for Women or of the London School of Economics. Ago not to exceed 35 year.. 
Salary £100 per annum, Appointment subject to ono moath’s notice on either side. 
—Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, to be sent, with copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, not later than January 10th, 1023, te 
Miss KEMP-WELCH, 30 St. Mary’s Mansions, W. 2. Canvassing will disqualify. 





A BLE EDITOR (33-40) required for old-established British 

morning paper in India. Thoroughly experienced journalist, with know- 
» Indian politics. Able take leading position.—Contidential particulars with 
irliest date available, to Box 1151, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 2. 


le 









Oa for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. ‘d'ha 
Professiona: World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 


p 
7d., post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LID,, 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
+ ee BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KEN?. 

Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The VISCOUNT ASTOR. 

The Kt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal : 
Miss EVA LETT (Camb. Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Vice-Principal ; 
Mis» M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College) 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish system. 


The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 


Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students practice teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in ita own grounds of 23 acres in a beautifal 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course began ia October.— 
Further particulars on application to SECRETARY. 
i? a5 2 COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 

The Lent Term bogins on January 17th. 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for advanced Studentsa ag well as a 
GENERAL KDUCATION for Younger Students. 

Training is also given in Secretarial work. 

For particulars of the College, and of the School preparatory to the College, apply 
to the Warden, Miss ©. EK. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W.1, from whom 
information may be obtained as to the College Loarding House, in which Students 
may reside. 

A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Trainic 
la Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Danc 


















Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Teunis, Netbail, Swimming, Anatomy, Hyygicue, 
Physiology, eto. 
Three Years’ Course >rospecta on application. 
: LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. _ : 
TTHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Studentsa 









are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 yoara, 
and includes Educational and Medica! Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, La , Cricket, Tenuis, 

Net ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
VIR JAMES CANTLIE’S PHYSICAL “ JERKS.”—Next class 
bogins ‘Tuesday, 9th Janusry, lonel 


* For full particulars write Col 
CRUDEN, 3 St. Mark’s Square, N.W. 1 


T)SROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 


roase 


1923. 
















{ TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—-for in scion concerning Scholarslitps, 


Loan Fund and Grants ‘rom the Board of apply vo the Principal, Miss 


EE. LAWRENCK. a 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK 


(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gar 


FARM, NEWBURY 
Women rhorough training 
id bees o3 





equipping girls to start small enterprises "v 
ip-to-date lines. Carpeutering, poultry, ‘rult-cauaing. Bull theoretical lastructiou, 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS wi a pe ui 

EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR’ LADIES, 


! branches, in pvely 


House, Marwood, X. 


old manor gardens, 


4 Expert gardening instructi 
Devou, 


ms, ai 
Home life ; hockey. —PRINCIPALS, Lee 
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ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. AN AID TO tbat HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 25th Annual Edition, FOUNDED 1850. 


over 1,000 , giving particulars and news of Preparatory, Private and Public 
Schools for Boys and Girls, with articles on Professions. Price 5s., post free 6s.— 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street. London, EC. 4 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
[HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Hononrs School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


SCHOOL, KIRKBY 
WESTMORLAND. 





+ ce RTON LONSDALE, 





FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. pbEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladios’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


Fes :—Danughters of clergy, including Medical Attendanco and Laundry, £69 per 
annum; daughters of laity, including Laundry and 10s. per term Medical Fee, 
#138 108, per annum. 
cial Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

mh orough education on modern fines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. Girk 
are pre for the Universities, individual attentiou being given to each girl with 
a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





pee COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Upper, Mide — Junior xt and Domestic Sclence, 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 
ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, aad may remain during the 


, 


ys. 
Principals : The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Seeretary. 
T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
—Prin : Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Houvour School of English 
Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxiord. 


PPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, 1L.W.—Kight acres, near sea. 
Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 

















{Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals) Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTE i bear to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES oY Ww ELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


4 ber OLD GORE, 
men’s Children. Healthy, 
for Public and other School 








———_4 
ROSS-ON-WYE.—Home-School for Gentle. 
happy life, with thorough care and preparation 
Ideal situation. Games, riding. Eatire charge if 











desired. Exceptional references.—Prospectus, Mrs, HAYES. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
i eer UPPER DEAL, KENT.— boys’ Preparatory 
School. 11 acres grounds. Last year 5 Scholarships, 1 R.N. Cadetship, 


Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad. 
ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Publio 


School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong 
staff of Oxford aud Cambridge ‘Graduates. Thorough preparation for all Examina- 








tions. First-class Engineering Shops. Recognized by Army Council. O.T.0 

Swimming, &c. Inclusive fees £90 per annum.—¥For Entry apply H EAD-MAS7T ER, 

Wellington, Somerset, or Messrs. LE "E MICHELL & CO., Solicitors, Clerks to the 

Governors. 

| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by ths 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet abova 


sea, facing Dartmoor. 


wT. EDWARD'S 
for the Public Schools and Navy. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


FOREIGN. 


S* ITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.™ 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. Escort 
from om London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. KU FER. 


- AUSANNE.—su John Jarvis, Bart., Mascon be 
Godalming, recommends the VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Chailly 


Sel hool| for young ladies. — Escort in n January. -—Mlles. _GLAS. 


Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. sits 
SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 


Boys received from the age ef 7 to 14.~ 











— 





Court, 
Finishing 





Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attenti 


LixeHour SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


Gj AaaEwAE SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Miss H. M. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Late Schol Scholar Newnham College, Cambridzs. 
Miss M. E. SCOTT, M.A., Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxford. 


Country School for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 acres. Modern bulldings. 
Preparation for the Universities. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at settle, Yorks.) 


Head- Mistress, Miss E. M PIC! KARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 














yeats. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder 
girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic Science 
branch jor girls over 18. Teas Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 


for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


H. IGHF iI E LD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616." 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING agg FOR GIBLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, BA 
The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemonth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the Schoo! will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out, 
The Schoo} will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additional 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 
Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 
Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Sclence De: ment. Ilus- 
tra prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” Annexe, uuirnemouth. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Tees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation. 
Beholarships to the Universities. 
_ Apply to the HEAD-' MISTRESS. 


i, MARGARET’ SCHOOL, HARROW. 

DAY SCHOOL FOR aaa Wide train services for day-boarders.— 

Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and of the Maria Grey Trats une College. 























GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends * THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Chiidren with 
Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 iins. irom sea.— 


marents abroad 
Por itius. prospectus apply Priucipal, Miss 
ANSVOWNE HOUSE, SWAN AGE, 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from 


WILTSHIER. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL 
Principal, Miss CONDER, 















Classical Tripes, Cambridge, M A. ese education on modern limes. 
Pupils prepared for advanced e ons and for ~*~ wniversities if required. 
Beautiful « ttuation overioo! sing the bay Good garden. et all, Tennis, Bathing 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


C ALDER 
SEASCALE. 


(On the Goard of Education's lst of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, jaboratury, aud gyinnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field 
Escort from Lustory Leeds, Mauchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 


HEAD-MIST RSS, 








PRIVATE ° TUITION, &c. 


RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 
Park) three or four Girls BEYOND SCHOOL AGE desiring supplementary 
education. Study circles in everyday economics, literature and other subjects, are 
open to non-residents.—Write Miss HODGSON, c.o. The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


ACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS coached by a system of 

AUTO-SUGGESTION, first introduced and applied by Mr. EB. Griersou 

over 20 years ago.—Praspectus and full particulars, address E. GRIERSON, Broad- 
ham Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 


or AMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. 
Le Very 


resident and daily pupils at his residence. successful treatment with 
1905.—119 Bedford Court: Mansions, London, W. C. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CROOLE FOR BOYS anvd GIRLS, 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECELY —e DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
ECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors inthis COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age = the pupll, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.U, 4. 

Telephone Central 5053. 














SCHNELLE receives 


pupils of of all a ages. rs. Estab. 











Ss CHOOLS Information and_ carefully considered 
b advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Scholastic Agents, 





UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor. 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 

AREERS. — write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063 and lov4 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and Fe pga _JSTAbLIsicwests, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, 


is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
£5 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 Telephons: Regent 4925. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full inic wrmation about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ian YALD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 


PAARN Money by Your Pen. 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell 
tu teresti ng booklet free.—Kegent Instits ite (Dept. 8% 5). 


AGENT. 





Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4 


Unique postal course: How 
Expert guidance Sg training, 
i3 Vict orl  Stre et, 8.W. 1. 

















ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Le gal and Ge aoail Ty pe- 
writing. Authors’ MS. promptiy returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. Ps i 
received. Shorthand taught, Terms moderate.—Miss Vhillips, New Haw, Weyb 
TOURS, &c. 
) eth SOCIAL TOURS.— Ist Class. Gentlemen and 
Ladies. Fst. 1900. SICILY oe s ag? Jan, 24th, 20 days, 89 gns, 
ALGERIA-TUNISIA—Feb, 19th, gos. ITALIAN CITIES 


3: 0 
MOROCCO, SPALN, Autumn, INDIA. Sins’ Bis HOP, F.BR.G.S., 159 At uckland, 


Road, S.E, 19, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. ’ 

A eS ON aS TAIT 

“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 49 shades — 

in 2}, 5 and 7 lb. packeta. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Palnt. Superior to 
White Lead. 





EITIITURTETIU ETT TOUTIS TUL 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11 


T\ON'T BUY NEW CLs IT HES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
or send garments for free estimate —LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
67 Down: ywns Park Road. London, E.s. ‘Phons: Daiston 1580 


i EAL LACK—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding "Present. 


Beautiful neediepoint and [rish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 











slips, scarves, juncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Indust ry 


-PRES TATION CONVENT. ¥ mghal Co. Cork e 
JEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
W of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

































Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7h per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loav Stock.—P.R.M.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, Ww. 1 
t AVE YOUR OWN BOOKP LATE.—Your own Arms, P 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from a 1 t} . 9 
Wi 2. Spe jmens sent tree-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, | IS ink rolved 1 in the spec al ay ap peal macea at the New 
Te Se ra £ 7 
“A RIIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value Year on behalf of th . . 4] 
LE ue | i I e vet y re 1c 
assured. Up to 7s. per toot pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, | 1Ss on | eceran mission aries, the 
Gold, £20n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel irned ’ <A - a 
ost free. Best prices pald for Ok i Ge aad and Silver Jewellery (brokca or otherwise W idows and 1 orphans of the 
Bath sfac ‘uon guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
NN & CO., GOA Market Street, Man hes ter Fstd. 1859 
PLATTS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
No he oogema or disag ab leness about it. Never falls ¢ » exterminat 













hes. I! to domesti inal —Is 6d., 2s. Sd. OF 53. per uu, post | fas . 

n HC +s AR THS 471 Crookest moore Roz ud, _ She effi Id | : On on | issidnedr 
ENT _ PATIENTS. —i. LLU STRATED — Booklet — de- ! y 
the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 


who Te ceive PRIVATE PATIL NIS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
5 _ t iree on application to = A. V. SPOREY 


ne _ ( lescents, &e Po | 8 8 - 

jeneral Manager, Medical, & Associati mm, Ltd., 12 Stratford P! “6, Ox! ford St. , W. 1. ociet 
Gnu < NERVE PATIE NTS.—Pleasant priva > | Ye 
wdical 





a ions Baton i. Gate | 
| There a “ men and women who have spent from 
thirty to fi fty years in missionary service on the 
frontiers of Christ’s earthly Kingdom. They 
have been the pioneers of the Church 


Militant, and in their declining years depend 





If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 


ruptedly an assurance at death will be | 


doubled after 37 years and trebled after | 


55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs tor sunpert wen i : , 
pp ipon those whose representatives 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 ag amy eh ae i ae 1 
+ biethd tivel they have been in the lands of India, China, 
next birthday respective ") ; ' 
y ia Madagascar, Africa, Polynesia and Papua. 


DO 
yee 
ww 
a) 
an 
=) 
wn“ 
—_ 
- 

’ 

© 
w~n 
i?) 
 s 
— 
po | 
o 
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‘ e The widows and on vho hav 
2 re ui t a b { e€ L I f € | fallen in Christ’s great pe have an wet 
° stronger claim an our care. 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


One hundred lives are needing this 
help. 


_ Their need is a challenge to our 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


honour. 
No Shareholders No Commission ny : 
They have trusted us whom they 





have faithfully represented, and we 





must not fail them. 


United Kingdom About £10,000 is required this 
Provident Institution year. 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 








Oxe of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. | Che eques can be crossed “* Bank of England.” 
ELINDS | ‘EE : ILLIONS || ; 
FUNDS EXCEED TEN MILLIONS | ‘The Treasurer of the Society’ 
At the Quin juennial pt nocamng n as = end December, s98 a an | an 
—— were written down to the very low prices prevailing at W. H. S Somer vell, E Fsa ee P. 
} UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY. FAVOURABLE MORTALITY. a . ° 
HIGH INTEREST YIE ay LOW WORKING EXPENSES. | Contributions may be sent to Res =v. Ne! 4SOon Bitto: 1, 
} 1 ) 1es actors maintains intac’ the . ° — A : Q og } } 
| The comin tr eee ee See paleo a | Home Secretary, L.MLS., 48, Broadway, London, 
attractive to present and prospective Members of this great ~ «NY 
be = a be they = — wat dk —— bas gg — S.W. | " 
| 





Prospectus to the Secretary 
} 


HEAD OFFICE : 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. | ae : , ;, 


THT 
can oT ems . HUTT CHELATE 
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~DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 

and Persian Gulf. 

2. London to Chlombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London and pearectiies to Ceylon, China, 

Japan and Australi 

4. London and Mar scilles to Port Sudan, East 

and South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 

London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
two New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

United Kingdom (by any Auantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus- 
tralia via Cape | Ce Good Hope. 





Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 & 5—For eg P. &O. fom. 14-16, Co-kspar 
Street, S.W. 1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and 
B.l. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St.,Lendon, E.C.3. B.I. Agen nde, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 8. 

No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co, ‘Ltd. 138, Le .. London, E C. 3, 
or P. & O. House, as above. 

No. 7.—Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. 

No. 8.—P. & O. 2ranch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. 
Honse as above. 

Paris (AU Rou'cs,—Soeiéts Francaise, P. & 0., 41, Boulevard 

des Capucines. 


, 


~~ 
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GRINDELWALD, MURREN, 


DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 


WINT ER _ SPORTS 


SWIT ZERLAND 
WENGEN, 


AROSA, 


ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, 


PONTRESINA 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Etc 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 
DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., 


84 PICCADILLY, W.1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 




















CONauisTA 


QUISTAD() 


N PORT 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 
54 /- PER DOZEN BOTTLES, 
Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux Hous 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 
1800, 


Carriage Paid. 
Post Free. 























| Donation 





The 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 
MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
for WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 


Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea, 


Open to Non-Residents. 


Revised Tariff. 


Telegrams: Langham, London. Telephone: Langham 2080, 











After the dance 


a 


Mustard Bath 


A couple of tablespoonsful or so of 
COLMAN'S D.S.F. MUSTARD 
or the contents of a carton of their 
Bath Mustard. 




















5 /- DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5 /-= 
for want of Your Help TO COMPLETE IT. 
To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE WE 
NEED THIS YEAR 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
Up to the 22nd December we had received 660,000. 


WE MUST GET BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR 
340,000 MORE. 





Wiis vou be “ One in @ Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 
Lven the Life-Boat WOULD SINK tf she were tncomplete. 


Come to the rescure and feel at Christmas that you have “ pulled an oar”. 

for one of the noblest of British charities—unique in that it is the only 

ene which provides an indispensable NATIONAL SERVICE without 
one penny from the State. 


Groxer F. Surr, M.A., 


Secretary. 


Lorp Harrowry, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patro age.) 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I glance down the lists of Wills and Bequests, 
what strikes me most is the absence of any fifts to this Society. Iam thanktiul for 
many we have received, but would wish that ti ose who had left money had remembered 
how grateful we are for £50 up to any sum for .ne Ladies who are in such straitened 
circumstances. I am sure others who can leave meney in the future will remember us 

lion. Secretary :—EDITH SMALLWUOD, Lancaster House, Malvern 
LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE a of the BABIES, who 
may 
ROBBED OF THEIR SINTHRNGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W.9 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
to the ——s to- day. £12,000 required anr nually. 


PSTAILR AND DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on opp victont to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions 
and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. —Baukers ; 


an 


Messrs. BARCLAY and CU., 1 Pall Mall Last, 5.W, 
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SAVOY HOTEL LAUNDRY 


376 CLAPHAM ROAD, 5.W9. 
TELEPHONE: BRIXTON 862 °TELEGRAMS : UNBLEMISH. LONDON 


confrolled by the Savoy Hotel Limited 
(the Savey, Claridges & the Berkeley Hotels) 
is prepared 
to take a limited quantity of work for 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDERS 
in the leading resideratial districts: 
Particulars and Price List 
may be obtained on application by letter or by 
telephone to the Ranager Savey Hotel Landry 
Clapham Road , SW. 


JSpecial arrangetnents for untry Residences. 










— — ———_---—-— -_—-—-—-- ee — ——— — a $2 





FEstaptisurp 1893. 


————— ee MRS. HOSTER’S 








Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 





Ht ST. STEPITEN’S CHAMBERS, 

i Pater TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 

i if J ( | (to which address all communications should be sent), 
1} iN 1h o we _ 

i! or iy | Tel. Nos.: London Wall 1570, 405 & 5989. 

| ui? 

; 


a Seeretarial Training College 
i : i for Well-Educated Girls, 
Cigarette || _ = 






































Hi 

| fe I | 29 Grosy Place, S.W. 1 

| Pp + ‘| an srosvenor Piace, 5.W. I. 

W oe!) on ; 

ill 10 for 104 er ec 10 ii | Neferences: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart: 

HH ’ i} Mess-3s. Wainwright, Polleck & Co, (solicitors), and many others. 

} 20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which i v 

H ih 

Ht 50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of fH | -————___-——__-_—_—_ 

H he highest grade Virginia, Ili} | 

i 100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia | | 

iH There is no better Cigarctie i 

)' il 

Hi h 

{it it | 

PLAYER'S | 

IH 9 it 

i $ fi Excluelvoly prepared and shipped 

i P Pp 

i °¢ i | on Dry for England.’’ ggER NECK 
it | AD in 


: Virginia Cigarettes 


; No other Liqueur has the same 
: “PERFECTOS FINOS” [ 
i | 
| 


fragrant charm and delicacy of 
flavour as Cointreau Triple-Sec. 





are a larger cigarette of the 7 - 
same quality. | *At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINCHAM, and Stores. 


Hit Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. th Sole Agents? 


























| 

| 

| 

= pes —— | 

aaa SSeS SSS 8S ee See { 


4 P93 _ — W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
— 170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 
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EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


PARTICULASS OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Taking into account increased Duty, the tollowing 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


are 


ee e. 


Superior medium, Rich 


oe oe 


Write for 





Per dozen. 
CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body 24/- 
GRAVES. savTEeRNE, 29'6 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 3SO/- 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. {n very superior growth ., ee 48/- 
NIERSTEINER DOMTHAL Estate 
HOCK. {pottling, Great bargain 39/- 
MOSELLE, 2ELLER SCHWARZE KATZ 19190 3G/@ 
EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN i 
CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” t91f. Highest in * 38/- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. TO/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvée .. TQ/= 
PORT. FINERUBYTAWNY.. .. .. 4Q/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 39/= 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH ” --150/- 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. { COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; 3GO/= 
invaluable in case of illness ee 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/- 
The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY, {“ LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,”’ great on” 50/- 
“ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assoriment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
EHRMANNS, 
435 & 44 Finsbery Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “ S.” 














In 
_— [2 | [ex | ne L- >| La | = [=< | i". | [si OE OE | puttin <i in our sixpe nny monthly magazine 





Bunyard’s 
Fruit Trees. 


A geod Investment 
& a lasting Pleasure. 


Our finely illustrated catalogue will be sent 
to any rcader mentioning this paper by return. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 

The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


Emme HF Heme SS & & & 








CASES 


BINDING 


By post, 3s. 3d. 


FOR 
Half-Yearly Vols., 2: 


. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bool-seller or Newsageni, 


13 YORK STREET, 


Or at the Office, 


CCVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2 


had 


E 
bs 
O 
gc 





questions that trouble 99 per cent. of married couple 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| 








| prosperity, 


} understand.i: 


“The Bic Five ‘ates | 
of the 7,000 Pawnshons ! | 
| 


z oo 


Have They Got Your Factory? 





| Home-made Credit will Release 


Resd : Ann 


: Subscription 


Specimen 


| ual : i 
| : free from 2 


|} Publisher : C 6/-. | 
| > on receipt : re if Ower : Or order 

i}: ° : : through | 
! : postcard. : Gd. monihily. : newsagents. : || 
1 bakbanbudbeeesuced : rt! 6 Sienptpaioaneibendie | 
| The “ Credit Power” Press, 70 High Holborn, W.C.1. | 
—— ee = = ee = = -\l 





BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
PERIODICALS OR 
BOOKS 


are delivered, through any of the 1,000 hranches of 
W. H. Smith and Son, anywhere in England, or they 
can be posted to any part of the world eo the 
W.ILS. Export Departinent. Residents abroad or people 
at “home having friends abroad should write ‘NOW for 
a tree copy, of the *‘ Postal Press Guide,” which gives 


full particulars. 
H. SMITH & SON 


WwW 

o 

NEWSAGENTS, BOONSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, 
PRiN TER: 


BOCKBINDERS, STA TIONERS, 


1.690 S 
Head Office : STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Branches 





COMMON SENSE BOOKS ON MARRIAGE 


juiries which reach us by 





reason of tue articles on Marriage and Birth Contro!, 
HEALTH AND EPFICIENCY,” 
prove that there is a very urgent need for plain, straightforward answers to 


Chis heer i has been filled 
by the new bocks by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, entitied :— 


WISE WEDLOCK 
(The Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A Complete Guide to Adult Men and Women) 
6/9 EACH, POST FREE. 


Successful marriage is so obviously the bedrock of hi 
and the foundation on which present-day civilis 
is surely a form of madness to allow men and women t 
of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual durin 
These Looks deal in plain non-technical languag 
with the whole subject from the © Why” of it and the 
to the responsibilitics of marriage and parenthood, an 
physical dif_ficuities which beset the partners at a 
together. They are most necesanry books for every 
age who alm ady is, or cont >mplates being, marrie d. 
ind promote very considerable hap; 


SPECIAL CFFER.—Both nt ao 12s. Gd. 
Send now a Cheque or P.O. to— 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Lid. (Dept. 


atic yn is battt, 








182), 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and tna Remedy, 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 





Author of “ Scalp Maasazge,” “Uric Acid and tho Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o, 
“Everybody should read this book.’’—WScotsmuan. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —T'he Guardian. 
“The precepts he iays down tor the preservation 


and restoration of the hair are simpie, iucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medicau: Record. 
Price 7d. pos! froa from 
J.HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Des 37}, 117 Si Gaorgs's Road, 2elgravia, 
Londen, 5.47. 1. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS, 





sag remy ty & Wesley, Lte)., ave the largest stock in the country of 

Loo} nall Departments of 5 fence and Naturat SMiatory, nape » Transactions and 
urnals of Learned Societies, &c., In sets, runs aod single volumes or numbers. 
LIZRARIGS OH SiMAL. PARGULS PURGHAGED. 


Separate Catalogues on all subjects twopence each, post irce. 
2,23& 4 ARTHUR Si... NEW OGXAFOROD BT., LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone; Gerrard 1412, 
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January No. 3s. 6d. net. 1923. 


The HIBBERT JOURNAL 


'A Quarterly ew of Relicion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Editor: L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 
CONTENTS. 
THE IDEA OF CREATION. By Professor J. S. Mackenzie, LL.D. 
THE IDEA OF EVOLUTION AND THE IDEA OF GOD. 
By Epmonp G. A. Hormes, M.A, 
PLACE OF CL ASS a IN EDUCATION. 
_ By Professor A. N. Wutteneap, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
CONTINUES AND CHANGE IN THE THEORY AND PR: AC TICE OF 
EDUCATION. By Professor E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 
SPIRITU AL CONDITIONS IN CANADA. By Carrteton W. STANLEY. 
THE INFLUENCE OF RACE IN HISTORY AND POL ITICS. 
By G. C. Fiserv, M.A., B.Sc. 
MODERNISM: AN AMERICAN VIEW. 
By Professor J. Wricut Bucknam. 
A TRUE UNIVERSALISM. By Dr. J. Wirson Harper. 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF RELIGION, AS INTERPRETED BY 
CHRISTIANITY AND RABBINICAL Ju DAISM. 
By Rev. R. Travers Herrorp, B.A. 
SHOULD WE ALL BE PERFECT? 
By hen C. J. Capovx, M.A., D.D. 
TWO PARABLES OF LOST OPPORTUN 
Sy Professor B. W. Bacon. 
THE SPIRIT OF PLAY. By Grevitte Macvonarp, D.D. 
VISION OF THE ANTECHAMBER. By Sir Sypnry Ouivirr. 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTEN JANUARY, 1923. 
CAPITAL ISM, COMMUNISM AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
sy J. A. R. Marriott. 
IS THE WASHINGTON NAVAL TREATY DOOMED? 
By Arcuipatp Hurp. 
E COMING POLITICAL REVOLUTION. By J. gang KNIGHT. 
E FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM. By Joun Mart 
ORGE MEREDITH: WITH SOME UNPUBLISHED. “LE TTERS 
By Artuur SyMons. 
“THE FLOWER OF THE MIND’ ALICE MEYNELL AND HER 
WORK. By E. Haritam Mooruovse. 
THE BRITISH SERVICES IN INDIA. By Georce Pitcmt 
GERMANY’S WAR ON BRITISH SUBJECTS: A LE (TER FROM 
BERLIN. By Rovert Crozier Lona. 
PASTEUR: GLIMPSES OF HIS LIFE. By J. D’Arcy Moret. 








TH 
TH 
GE 


‘THE ART OF P@ETRY. By Ricnarp ALpINnGToN. 


ROUMANIA AND HER BESSARABIAN wee 5 x 
E. Curvers Davies. 
LAUSANNE AND ITS ANTECEDENTS. By the CuarLes Woops. 
THE PROBLEM OF OIL SUPPLIES. 
By Sypney H. Nortu, Assoc.Inst.P.T. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. By S. M. Extis. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited. 





x ] Xx TH Century and After 
January 1923 Number 

CONTENTS : 
FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF REVOLUTION: (1) Land 
for Small Holders. By Masor FE. Hammonp Foor. 
(2) The Right Education for the Worker’s Child. By 


H. W. Hovuseno.p. 
ASIA IN EUROPE. By Capratin Water Extior7, M.C., 
M.I 


BETWEEN EUROPE AND AMERICA. By Wickuam 
STEED. 

MINISTERS OF HEALTH—DEFEND US! By Sm 
LENTHAL CHEATLE, K.C.B., C.V.O. 

“WHY WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON THE 
EMPIRE.” By Tue Ricut Hon. Tur Earu or 
Ronaupsnay. G.C.S.L, G.C.L.E. (late Governor of 
Bengal). 

THE OLD DIPLOMACY.—I. By Lievut.-Cotonen C. 
A Court ReEpincton,- C.M.G. 

KEATS AS A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR. By Sir Hersert 
WarreEN, K.C.V.O. (President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford). 

A GREAT SHORT STORY. By Rosr M. Bran ey. 
SHAKESPEARE—AND BACON. By Tue Ricutr Hoy, 
Lorp SyDENHAM or ComBgE, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. 
TIREE AND ITS SNIPE.. By Gitrrip W. Hartiery. 
‘“ IRVING DAYS” ATTHELYCEUM. By J. H. Barnes. 
NICHOLSON THE HERO. By the Rev. Joun Lenprum. 
ERSKINE CHILDERS. By Carrain R. A. Scorr- 

JAMES, M.C. 

THE NEW AMERICA. By Sreruen Granam. 

RENAISSANCE OF JAPAN. By the Rev. J. Incram 
Bryan, Ph.D. 

WOMAN THROUGH THE AGES. By Pierre Cranirtes, 

THE LURE OF THE “ STUNT.” By Reyne. J. hi. G. 
WREFORD. 


THE BRIDGE. By N. Waker, M.C, 
CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. 











Just published, and to be had of all 
the Attendants in the Theatre, as 
well as at all Booksellers. 


The IMMORTAL HOUR 
By FIONA MACLEOD. 
The words of the music 
drama now appearing at the 
Regent's Theatre, Kings Cross, 
Cr, 8vo. 3S. 





HEINEMANN 


————$——$— _ ——x —————————— 








THE BLAKE SOCIETY 


are issuing copies of Blake’s hitherto unpublished Colour 


Prints. THE TEMPTATION, NEWTON and THE 
NATIVITY are ready. Price 21/- each. Each pay- 
ment carries with it member: ship of the Society for one 
year. Apply to Secretary, T. Wricut, Olney Bucks, 
England. 


VILLON SOCIETY, JOHN PAYNE SOCIETY, &c. 





IBN ET TEFRID, 15/-; L.P., 25/- WAY OF THE 


WINEPRESS, 21/--. NATURE AND HER LOVER, 15/-; 
L.P., 25/-.. All by P AY NE. Also LIFE OF PAYNE, 19 plates, 
21/-, and ROMANCE OF THE SHOE (History of Shoe 
makers in all Ages), 146 curious plates, 12/6; leather, 21/- 
‘Apply, T. Wricut, , Olney, Bucks. 


Roe BARGAINS.—Send for my 44 pp. December Catalogue 

3 of Books in all branches of literature, in new condition, offered at Bargain 

Hing ah on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 65-57 W igmore 
ee 











CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS OF 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS BOTH OLD AND 
MODERN SHOULD READ THE PRINT 
COLLECTORS’ QUARTERLY: IT BS PUB- 
LISHED FOUR TIMES A YEAR AND THE 
SUBSCRIPTION IS TWENTY SHIL- 
LINGS PER ANNUM POST FREE: THE 
EDITOR IS CAMPBELL DODGSON THE 
KEEPER OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND THE 
PUBLISHERS ARE MESSRS. DENT OF 
ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET LON- 
DON WEST CENTRAL TWO: THE LAST 
NUMBER OF VOLUME NINE IS_ PUB- 
LISHED THIS MONTH : READERS SHOULD 
NOW FORWARD THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR NEXT YEAR, 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
RUSSIA. Report on Economic Conditions in, with Special 


Reference to the Famine of 1921-22 and the State of 
Agriculture. 2s. 6d. net. 


AUSTRIA. Restoration of, Agreements arranged by the 
League and signed at Geneva, Oct., 1922, with Relevant 








Documents and Public Statements. 2s. 6d. net. 
HEALTH COMMITTEE. Minutes of the 4th ek held at 
Geneva, Aug., 1922. 6d. net. 


OPIUM. Report of the work of the Committee during its 
Second Session, Ceneva, April, 1922. 1s. 6d. net. 


TRANSIT. Minutes of the 3rd Session of the Advisory and 
Technical Committee for Communications, &c., held at 
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